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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PREACHING 
Ilion T. Jones 


Effective preaching has its roots in thorough preparation. Such preaching is not the 
result of inspiration alone, but the fruit of intelligent preparatory work on the subject 
matter and the method of its delivery. The main headings upon which this work is 
planned—Background of Preaching: Planning a Sermon: Preparing the Sermon: Preaching 
the Sermon: Building up a Reservoir for Preaching—show the comprehensive nature of 
the contents. This book is of the greatest value to all who preach or intend to do so. 
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PREACHING AND THE NEW REFORMATION 


Truman B. Douglass 


‘The Church is the community of Christ's people . . . to proclaim the present and 
kingly role of Christ in the Church, to build up the Body of Christ, and to extend the 
bounds of that community which in its triumph is the Kingdom of God . . . that is the 
purpose of the preaching ministry. That is why we preach.’ The contents of this 
outstanding book comprise the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale. 
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Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim lands and Southeast Asia. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 
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be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
ecause malaria can be controlled. 
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a highly effective agent in the control of the 

Moreover, when administered to an entire 

community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 

cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 
h the mosquito. 
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OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and _ English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic and Urdu languages and their 
literature. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, & 
study of christological ideas in the New 
Testament and the Quran, techniques 
of evangelism among the Muslims and 
Christian apologetics. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in the summer months. 


For further information please write to: 
Miss |. G. WEST, L.R.A.M. 
Acting Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 
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Today, the treatment of roundworm infestation has been reduced 
to still simpler terms. Just one dose of one fluid ounce of ‘Antepar’ 
Elixir completely eradicates roundworms.* No preliminary treat- 
ment is needed . .. no “follow-up” measures are necessary. 
‘ Antepar’ also provides the surest, simplest answer to threadworms 
—the course comprising single daily doses of the preparation for 
seven consecutive days. ‘ Antepar’ treatment is genuinely pleasant, 
too. The Elixir proves particularly popular ; the Tablets, which are 
specially flavoured for pleasant chewing, are available for those 
who prefer this type of medication. 


today’s conclusive answer to 
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URGENTLY NEEDED 


for spheres of great missionary 
need and wide open opportunity 
as follows : 

An Ordained man for Tunis 


An Ordained man for pioneer 
work in Ethiopia 


A woman evangelist for Lydda 


A nurse and a married couple 
for Morocco (Marrakech) 


For information about these and other 
openings please write to 


Candidates’ Secretary 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 
Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 

















UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Hindi, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu 
languages and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic 
History and other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may 
be divided to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma 
in Islamic Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or 
the Faculty of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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|} TO TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 





Servants of God at Work * 


BY A. F. TITTERTON 


“This book is about people of Mr Valiant’s sort. Prophets, 
martyrs, heroes of the Church, in different centuries, in 
different lands, they were all valiant for truth.” 


pap elt of God at Work, price 7s. 6d., is 
the third book in the series for secondary 
schools Roads to Christian Faith. Each of the 
Pupil’s Books is accompanied by a Teachers’ Book, 
price 2s. Od. each. 


The book is divided into three Parts, and in the 
first of these pupils can see how God did at various 
times and in differing ways speak to his people by 
the prophets. During the second term’s work the 
central theme is reached: Jesus, ‘the captain of 
our salvation’, ‘made perfect through suffering’, 
was the supreme manifestation of God in time. In 
defence of their belief concerning this manifesta- 
tion, Christians up the years have shown themselves 
content to die. The third term’s work is concerned 
with the lives of a few of those who, having ‘heard 
God speak to them by his Son, have tried to work 
for him. 


The Parts respectively span, in time, the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and our own days. 
As in each volume, verses from the Bible are set 
for reading each week. 


In the associated Teachers’ Book a particularly 
large number of exercises are provided. The object 
of this book has been less to provide the teacher 
with general guidance and additional material 
than to suggest ways in which pupils may make 
practical use of the material available to them in 
their text books. 








FROM A BUSH BROTHER’S 
LETTER 4/12/51 


Last week, I did a last 
dash to Chillagoe before 
the rains came. ... Next 
day I set off home again 
but I had left it too late. 
At Almaden I was caught 
in a terrific thunderstorm. 
.. . Soon after I got going 
again I came to a river 
which had been dry for 
ten months and began to 
go through very cautiously. 
Suddenly the front wheels 
plunged into a hole and 
water swirled almost over 
the bonnet and up through 
the floor inside the car. 
And there we stuck fast ! 
... 50 I worked away 
frantically at the handle, 
and gradually we got out 
into shallower water .. . 
and at last, to my unspeak- 
able relief, I was able to 
get the engine started 
again. 





* BOOK THREE ROADS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
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To: Ginn and Company Ltd., 18 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1, England 


Please send on loan a copy of Servants of God at Work and details of Roads — 























THE NEW HYMN-BOOK 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


= ai 
| SUNDAY 
| SCHOOL 
PRAISE 








More than a Hymnary, it is 
a Comprehensive Book of Praise 
Music Edition, 15s. 
Words only, in Cloth Boards, 3s. 6d. 
Limp Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


All who believe that Missions have, as 
their supreme task, to ‘preach the 
Gospel to every creature”? should read 


FROM MAU-MAU TO CHRIST 


By K. N. PHILLIPS 


For more than two years the author 
worked as an evangelist among Kenya’s 
Mau-Mau detainees. His record of 
the power of the Gospel to transform 
some of the world’s worst characters 
will be a missionary classic for many 
years. 


Illustrated, with map. Coloured dust 
jacket. Crown 8vo. 90 pages. 


Price 4/6 (5/- by post) 
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104-5 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


AFRICA INLAND MISSION 
(Dept. 1.R.M.) 
3 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 














WANTED 


A PRIVATE MUSEUM WISHES TO 
PURCHASE NATIVE CURIOS, WOOD 
CARVINGS, MASKS, FIGURES, 
IVORIES, BRONZES AND WEAPONS 
FROM AFRICA, THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS, NEW ZEALAND, 
AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
INDIA AND TIBET. INDIVIDUAL 
ITEMS OR WHOLE COLLECTIONS 
PURCHASED. 34 SUTTON COURT, 
CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4. 
TELEPHONE CHISWICK 1745. 


B.C.M.S. 





@ Evangelism India 
@ Medical Work Burma 


e@ Christian 
Education Kenya 


e@ Christian 
Literature Uganda 


e@ Deaf School Tanganyika 


e Training of 
Indigenous 
Leaders Ethiopia 


e Bible Schools Morocco 


THE BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
49 Romney Street, London, S.W.1 
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Lambeth Conference 1958 


Encyclical Letter, Resolutions, and Reports 


Paper 7s. 6d., Cloth tos. 6d. 


A Theology of Election 
AKOB JOCZ 21s. net 


This book deals directly with the immensely difficult problem of the Church 
ind the Synagogue; but it does so in a way that makes a real contribution to 
iblical study. The book is a model of the temper in which so difficult a 
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roblem should be approached.’ Times Literary Supplement. 


Bishop and Presbytery 
. R. FOSTER 25s. net 
Published for the Church Historical Society 


Shows among other things that a conspicuous part of the Church life from 
661 to 1688 was the continuity of the Presbyterian discipline in kirk-session 
ind presbytery. There was a remarkable synthesis of Episcopal order and 
Palvinist doctrine and discipline. This is a book which every student of the 
period will welcome.’ Expository Times. 


New Testament Greek: 


An Introductory Grammar 
E.G. JAY 21s. 


I have already seen enough of it to be sure that it marks a great advance... 
I shall be able to recommend it to my students.’ 
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THE GHANA ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY GOUNGIL 
28th December, 1957 to 8th January, 1958 
Edited by RONALD K. ORCHARD 


The pattern of world-wide Christian co-operation is 
illuminated by this selection of the papers and speeches 
given at the Ghana Assembly, which had as its theme, 
““The Christian Mission at this Hour”’. 


Contributors include : 


JOSUE DANHO KWAME NKRUMAH 

WALTER FREYTAG S. C. GRAAF VAN RANDWIJCK 
GWENYTH HUBBLE JOHN V. TAYLOR 

JOHN A. MACKAY U KYAW THAN 

J. K. MATHEWS M. M. THOMAS 


Subjects among selected papers and speeches are The Christian 
Mission at this Hour, Changes in the Patterns of Western Missions, 
Encounter between Christian and Non-Christian, The Christian Mission 
in Asia To-day, and other outstanding papers on Indonesia, Ceylon, 
East Pakistan, and Uruguay. 


In addition there is a summary of Committee reports and group 
discussions, as well as the resolutions of the Assembly concerning 
the proposed integration of the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 


Finally, Erik W. Nielsen contributes a stimulating and provoca- 
tive essay on The Réle of the I.M.C. 


Publication Date Obtainable from all 
Ist November, 1958 Missionary Societies 
Published for the International Missionary Council by 

In the United Kingdom: In the U.S.A.: 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, 10 


Price, 12s. 6d., post free 13s. 6d. Price $3.25 
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THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





A practical working tool for every minister, teacher, and 
student of the Bible. To derive the greatest benefit from The 
Interpreter’s Bible, you need all 12 volumes—and now you can 
get them at a new low price! By buying the set for $89.50, 
you save $15.50—the difference between the new set price 
and the cost of 12 volumes purchased singly at $8.75. Buy 
the set now and save ! 


**A MUST for all who wish to keep abreast of biblical 
scholarship and, at the same time, have at their ready dis- 
posal the tools for sound biblical preaching. The widespread 
use of this commentary cannot but enrich, and make more 
Bible-centred, the proclamation of the Gospel in our time.” 
—United Churchman. 


This commentary “should bring a new focus upon exposi- 
tory preaching and intelligent Bible teaching, for within these 
covers will be found a vast accumulation of the rich resources 
of the past fifty years of Bible teaching.”—John C, Trever in 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


12-volume set, $89.50. Single volumes, $8.75. 
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The Handmaid of the Churches in the Service of 
; Leprosy Sufferers throughout the World 


This has been the role of The Mission to Lepers since its foundation 
in 1874. 


Today it works at well over a hundred centres in 27 different countries, 
managing its own homes and hospitals while giving substantial aid to 
co-operating societies. 


To maintain present work and to press forward with projected enter- 
prises, The Mission to Lepers calls for : 


Generous financial support 
Consecrated and technically equipped personnel, and 
Prayerful interest before God on the part of Christians everywhere. 








INTERDENOMINATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
General Secretary : A. DONALD MILLER 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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BRITISH BAPTISTS 
IN CHINA 
H. R. WILLIAMSON 











This book makes a major contribution 
not only to the history of the Baptist 
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\ the modern missionary movement. The 
\ DIRECTORS : M. & M. E. VANHEEMS author’s long service in China and his 
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A STABLE CHURCH 


is one which is rooted in a knowledge ot the 


A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 


is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 
as it is made known in the Bible. 


THE URGENT NEED 


is for more copies of Holy Scripture in more of the 
languages of the world. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY 

has already published versions in 844 languages 
and translation work is being done in over 200 
to-day. Help us to finish the job. 

THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCH IN THE 
LIGHT OF ‘IBADAN, 1958’ 


By A. H. ZuLu 


HE All-Africa Church Conference which assembled at Ibadan early 

this year met at a suitable moment. The time was opportune because 
conditions of living in Africa are changing profoundly—and very 
rapidly. 

Politically, new States are emerging. Relationships between persons, 
therefore, are becoming transformed. Vast populations need rapidly 
to re-orientate themselves in respect of moral and spiritual values ; 
they are required to accept new responsibilities; they will enjoy new 
privileges. In the new States of Africa, foundations are being laid for 
patterns of living that will affect the entire world for centuries. It was 
therefore fitting that the Christian Church should show its concern 
with these things, because the Church is the Body of Christ on earth, 
and it is the light of the world. 

Delegates from all parts of Africa realized the seriousness of their 
task, and throughout their deliberations they showed a keen sense of 
appreciation of the mission of the Church in Africa. It was good that 
such a conference should take place in West Africa and not in South 
Africa, because it was possible for all the issues discussed to be met 
with a realism which came from the recognition that decisions made 
would materially affect the people in their daily lives. And this is 
because ail the people have responsibilities and privileges in those 
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countries. A// the people are genuinely concerned with and responsible 
for the constitutions of their States, for the laws of their parliaments 
and generally for social conditions obtaining in their regions. A South 
African African found it extremely refreshing to see all the people 
living and working as persons. He rejoiced to see Africans doing jobs 
which carry responsibilities to which they may not aspire in South 
Africa. An African from the South saw a vision of what the Christian’s 
God expects of Africans—and can get. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the conference discussed the 
situation of ‘the Church in changing Africa’. There was an air of 
urgency to discover guiding principles which would serve to help 
Christian citizens to make a suitable contribution, as Christians, 
towards the material and spiritual well-being of their respective 
countries. 

In the African independent and semi-independent States, govern- 
ments are doing everything, through advanced secular and technical 
education, to prepare African men and women to carry out their 
responsibilities as citizens. The churches are determined to do their 
share by suitably equipping their members, ordained and unordained, 
to give that leadership and direction which can come from faithful 
followers of Christ. Plans have been set for the provision of adequate 
training for ministers and lay people, at all levels—locally and oversea. 
Christians in these countries have good reason to take up this work 
of careful preparation seriously. The prestige of western civilization 
has fallen with the withdrawal of imperialistic power. The people take 
especial pride in ancient practices. Some customs will be revived with 
enthusiasm, as has happened in the matter of national dress. These 
changes in attitude add strength to old African paganisms and strongly 
entrench Islam, which came to these regions before Christianity and 
which claims the allegiance of millions of people. Christianity is thus 
faced with a problem as tremendous as that which confronted the 
early Church. Everybody realizes that the survival and progress of the 
Church over there will depend upon the Church’s own merits, and the 
merits of the Church will be affected by the Church’s unity and by the 
quality of the witness of individual Christians in their daily lives. 
Consideration of all these issues had a bracing effect upon all who 
took part in the conference. Something was at stake. It appeared that 
the Church was meeting all these problems with a vigour and a faith 
that must issue forth in victory. No wonder that the large measure of 
co-operation which already exists among the churches ‘up north’ has 
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been found inadequate. The people are itching for organic unity which 
will touch the deeper springs of Christian love and power. The mental 
picture of a Church which goes forth ‘conquering and to conquer’ 
will be a haunting memory for many years. 

West Africa and adjacent regions have an advantage in the matter 
of the Christian’s warfare. The problems of the Church stand out 
boldly and demand direct and clear action. The conference thus found 
it easy to recommend that the churches should accept the responsibility 
for producing men and women of character and vision, both clerical 
and lay, who will demonstrate, through the quality of their daily lives 
and by sound leadership, that when men are ‘in Christ, then there is 
a new creation’. 

But there are multi-racial States as well in Africa. The task of the 
Church in these areas is complicated. The Ibadan conference could 
not consider in detail everything that is involved in that sphere. The 
conference suggested a train of thought, however, which a South 
African African Christian would like to share with others. My case 
will be made clear if I confine myself to a brief analysis of the situation 
in the Union of South Africa from the point of view of the position 
of the Church ‘in changing Africa’. 

The problem for South Africa is fundamental. It arises from the 
nature of the Church, which, as with the Kingdom of God, is ‘like 
unto a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind’. 
And again the Church may be likened ‘unto a field’ where an enemy 
‘sowed tares among the wheat’. 

And so it was, that from the beginning two types of white men 
came into South Africa. Both called themselves Christian. One was 
a settler and the other a missionary. And both were human—‘vessels 
of clay’. In process of time, the missionary produced a large number 
of black people who had embraced Christianity. But divided Christen- 
dom brought a divided Gospel to the country. Things were made 
worse by the fact that the majority of missionaries belonged to the 
English-speaking section of whites, and there was a difference in 
interpretation of the Christian ethic between these and the Afrikaans- 
speaking whites who constituted the larger proportion of the settlers. 
Surrounded by millions of non-Christian blacks, the missionary shared 
the same culture with the settler. Both described their civilization as 
Christian. In time, for the black man, the distinction between a white 
person and a Christian became blurred, and Christianity became indeed 
synonymous with white. When, by right of conquest, the greater portion 
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of South Africa became white, the technically superior civilization of 
the white man gave prestige to Christianity. Black children filled the 
schools of the missionaries, and many emerged with the status of 
Christian. The net result of it all is that in South Africa there are 
millions of people who bear the official title of Christian when in fact 
they do not pretend to live by Christ’s own. standard of life. This 
criticism would not be peculiar to South Africa. That is true. But such 
a situation is fraught with dangerous consequences for Christianity in 
a country where the large majority of the population is non-Christian. 
When politicians glibly speak of a National-Christian State when they 
mean a State which seeks the domination of one people over another 
and therefore bears no comparison with the Kingdom of God which 
Christianity and the Church are committed to establishing on earth, 
then something must be seriously wrong. Charitable institutions and 
the work of missions have given a false sense of satisfaction to many 
so-called Christians. The benevolence of British imperialism also served 
to confuse the issue between Christian responsibility and charity in 
the popular sense. In short, the sins of white South Africa have become 
identified with Christianity in action. In the mind of the average 
African, all white men are Christian. It does not occur to them that 
the parable of the draw-net and the tares may apply to whites as well. 
The only distinction which Africans try to make at all in these matters 
is that between the Afrikaner and the English-speaking South African. 

But things are changing in South Africa. A class of African has 
arisen which knows the white man more intimately than did their 
forebears. They have discovered that the white man is a human being 
like themselves. The ascendancy of the Afrikaner with his rigid assump- 
tion of inferiority of black to white has become more pronounced. 
The easy acceptance of this point of view by the English-speaking 
South African has led the thinking African to say that in fact there 
has always been little difference between the beliefs and policies of the 
two sections of white people. Thinking Africans now recall that the 
liberal Cape Colony allowed a provision to be made, at the time of 
union, for the withdrawal of the franchise from non-whites. Africans 
have begun to see also that in fact there is no difference in aim between 
Afrikaner ‘supremacy’ and English ‘leadership of the white man’. It 
is becoming clearer each day that white-black relationships are politi- 
cally determined and that the object of all political power in South 
Africa is the preservation of white supremacy over the black man. 
A steady eye can observe how this aim corrupts and vitiates all life 
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and legislation and that, since everything is done in the name of Christ, 
real scorn is poured upon the Holy Name. A discerning African 
Christian shudders to see how injustice and cruelty can be entrenched 
in legislation ; how a so-called civilized State can make laws, governing 
the employment of Africans, which have no regard to the cost of 
living and to the preservation of a stable family life; how such a State 
can by law prevent disfranchised Africans from using the weapon of 
trade-unionism, the only weapon which western societies have evolved 
for the curbing of the selfishness inherent in capitalistic society; how 
a country which should draw its inspiration from Christ’s principles 
can prevent Africans from acquiring skills in trade and restrict the 
freedom of movement of Africans so completely that they may not 
have the privilege to sell their labour in the open market. 

Of more recent years, white South Africa has come out with the 
declaration that education must prepare the African for life in his own 
areas, and that in those areas the interests of Africans will be para- 
mount. And the white man—the white Christian—says all this when in 
fact his only vision of African areas consists of about seven ‘reserves’ 
dotted over the country, completely dependent upon and deliberately 
subordinate to white interests. Equally embarrassing, in the mind of an 
African, is the thoroughness with which white South Africa ignores 
the legitimate aspirations of several millions of Africans in so-called 
white areas. These millions constitute a group of Africans who live in 
a society that believes and practises principles of private ownership 
of land but, because they are African, not only may they not have 
land of their own, but whatever land they may have had will be and 
is being taken away from them. 

It is possible to see, on all sides, one determination only—to force 
the African into a situation where he will in every way be inferior 
and where also he will admit his inferiority. There is evidence already 
that people who do not question the white man’s superiority may reap 
rich benefits. The development of the African is required to measure 
up to his own ability to pay for it. Thus, in education, when the 
government grant is pegged, people in responsible positions can boast 
that larger numbers are receiving education than formerly. Surely, if 
this is true, it can only be at the expense of quality. And the expectation 
that Chiefs who are largely ignorant and are government servants are 
required to be the instruments for African development cannot but 
be viewed with much misgiving. 

This is not a political essay. But life is a unit. The political and 
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social conditions which obtain in any country constitute the climate 
in which evangelistic work will be carried out. Christianity, which has 
always been described as a way of life, cannot have much prestige in 
a country when sections of the population can point to inhumane 
behaviour by rulers who are concerned only with self-preservation, 
when in other situations the founder of Christianity has said very plainly 
that ‘whosoever will save his life shall lose it’. In South Africa, human 
relationships are politically determined, so that legislation is intimately 
connected with day-to-day behaviour between persons. If South Africa 
is a Christian State; if the view that there can be no equality between 
white and black in Church or State is compatible with Christianity, 
then Christ is not ‘our peace’; He is not ‘our reconciliation’; He has 
not ‘broken down the wall of partition’; He does not ‘make in Himself 
of twain one new man’. And if this is so, our baptism has been in vain 
and all preaching of the Cross is a gross deception. The non-white, 
Christian and non-Christian, cannot help pondering these problems. 
The Christian Church in South Africa needs to find a solution to them 
at once. Already, large numbers of Africans are turning away from 
Christianity altogether. Others try to find comfort in nationally ex- 
clusive ‘churches’—so-called. There is peace in the country at present, 
only because, in the first place, large numbers of educated Africans 
are civil servants. and so must ‘conform’; and in the second, because 
the great majority of Africans are rural. Even when they work in town, 
their mentality is rural. They readily believe, as a result, everything 
they are told by authority. But this is dangerous credulity. When they 
become disillusioned ; when they discover that the white man in South 
Africa never dreams of a time when the interests of a black man can 
be placed on a par with his own anywhere south of the equator—when 
the ignorant African makes such a discovery, the situation will 
most certainly be bad, not only for religion, but for all life in the 
country. 

My African people need very much to change. God knows how much 
evil there is in and among us. But the white man is not very differently 
placed either, ‘for all have sinned’. The Church in this country will 
not go very far until agreement is first reached between Afrikaans- 
and English-speaking Christians as to what constitutes the teaching of 
Christ in the matter of human relationships. I will relate three incidents 
in which I was involved in the last fifteen years. They made an indelible 
impression upon me. They reveal the seriousness of a problem which, 
for Christians, it is both foolish and sinful to ignore. 
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1. I was at a theological college in a Transvaal city. As part of our 
training we used to visit people in the suburbs around the school. 
We carried cards to identify us as students. We went about in pairs. 
On arrival at a certain house, it was my turn to go to speak to the 
servant at the back. I saw white people sitting on the verandah. I went 
to the back as usual. As I knocked at the gate opposite the kitchen I 
saw three white men come running towards me. I had been taking 
lessons in Afrikaans but had not made much progress, and I was 
afraid that I could not make myself understood. As they came upon 
me, they shouted and demanded to know what I wanted. I remembered 
my card and produced it. It was written in English and in Afrikaans. 
When one of them had looked at it, he gave it back to me. In my 
Afrikaans lessons I had been told that the Afrikaans equivalent to 
‘sir’ was ‘meneer’. On receiving my card back, therefore, I said ‘Dankie, 
meneer’, which was “Thank you, sir’. One of them caught me by the 
shirt at once, and with his fist moving up and down before my face 
he told me, in Afrikaans, never to say ‘meneer’ but ‘dankie, baas’. He 
must have repeated the sentence five or six times. I believe I escaped 
a severe assault only because I remained completely passive and silent. 
My companion, who was standing with our bicycles outside the gate, 
thought that I was being assaulted because I had failed to explain my 
reason for visiting the place. He came from the Orange Free State and 
spoke Afrikaans. He came towards us in an attempt to explain. As 
soon as they saw him, they left me alone and rushed towards him. 
He ran outside the gate and tried to speak. They picked up shale in 
the pavement and hit him on the back as he turned to run away. 
They chased him down the street and were joined by neighbours on 
a lorry that stood on the road. Fortunately for him, someone in the 
vicinity knew us because an old member of our congregation worked 
there. My friend ran into her house and it was the mistress of that 
place who saved my companion. 

2. In another Transvaal city, I was in the company of a respected 
African leader. Tea-time found us in the middle of giving evidence 
before a Government Commission. Because we were Africans, it would 
have been improper for us to take tea in the same room as white 
persons. (The fact that I was a priest made no difference.) We were 
therefore politely ushered into an adjoining room which served for a 
‘kitchen’, and had our tea. On our return journey (to Natal), we 
decided that I should write a formal letter stating our disapprovai of 
the manner in which we had been treated, so that authority should 
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know that we had drunk the tea ‘under protest’. We expected no reply 
and received none. 

3. Somewhere in Natal, I was in the company of several white people 
together with another African, a distinguished man of letters. When 
a number of Afrikaners arrived, they shook hands with white persons 
only, studiously avoiding black hands. Later, a special place had to 
be prepared for us to take our meal because it would have been 
unseemly for black to dine with white. 

Fortunately I still believe it would be wrong for me to hate the 
Afrikaner for regarding me as less than human, or as ‘unclean’. But 
because of these events, I know now that there is a deep gulf between 
my understanding of the Christian Gospel and his. I know that a real 
barrier lies between us. Some of us believe the barrier should be 
removed. Many Afrikaners believe that the barrier should be re- 
inforced. Which would Christ do? Which interpretation should 
Christian evangelists present to the African? On account of these 
differences, the newly awakened zeal for missionary work puts many 
Africans in a dilemma. They do not forget that an Afrikaner Minister 
of State said publicly that African education should be removed from 
the influence of English-speaking missionaries, who ‘spoil the African’. 
And when Africans suspect and criticize a system of education which 
is formulated upon such principles, they become liable to a charge of 
treason. Let me repeat that I am not writing politics. I am describing 
a real situation which a preacher of the Christian Gospel in South 
Africa to-day must take into account. Many Africans who should be 
telling their white brothers the truth about these things do not do so 
because either pure ‘covetousness’ or abject poverty makes them fear 
to offend the ‘hand that feeds them’. Some cannot speak because they 
hear only what authority speaks to them in their Reserves and never 
know what white says to white about them. And a large number 
cannot see the truth because they have been successfully indoctrinated. 
It behoves all Christians, however, to remember that it is the truth 
that will set South Africa and the world free for a good life and for 
true religion. 

It would be wrong to convey the impression that in South Africa 
the sinner is the Afrikaner, and that when he is converted to the other 
point of view our land will be a paradise on earth. In point of fact, 
Africans admire the obvious sincerity of the Afrikaner. His behaviour 
is consistent with his beliefs. This virtue helps Africans to desire and 
at least to pray for his conversion, in the hope that when he accepts 
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what we believe to be the more Christian view in human relationships 
he will, under God, be as sincere and consistent as he has been in 
carrying out the opposite view. 

The English-speaking Christian is human and therefore sinful, like 
all of us. He finds it difficult to live up to the highest interpretation of 
the Christian ethic which his churches describe. He tries to uphold 
multi-racial churches. Where church doctrine makes such a thing 
possible, purely African churches have been formed. Where the prin- 
ciple of the indivisibility of the Church is held, the South African 
philosophies of separation and white superiority greatly embarrass the 
English-speaking Christian, who finds it difficult to respect the African 
inside a church when he must despise him outside. It is a great battle. 
Like all battles, it requires much courage. Many have fallen by the 
wayside. Recent political events show that there is a hardening in race 
relations. And yet the battle is not lost. Strong and courageous voices 
still shout, “Thus saith the Lord’. If they are few, what country or 
generation has ever produced a nation of prophets—if they are true 
prophets? Truly prophetic voices have been heard from within the 
Afrikaner fold. The apparent hardening and tension are the natural 
reaction against the activities of the prophets. A point of crisis has 
thus been reached. The battle rages most bitterly. Those alone who 
will persevere to the end shall overcome. 

It was evident at Ibadan that the African is determined to strive 
‘till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ’. And if this is the will of God, men and women 
of all races must ‘take heed’ what they do to one another, ‘lest haply 
they may’ be found even to fight against God. 

A. H. ZuLu 











WESTERN CULTURE AND PHILIPPINE LIFE 


A discussion of the statement ‘We will preach Christianity 
and not western culture’ as it applies to Philippine situations. 


By Davip L. HAMM 
1. WESTERN CULTURE AND RELIGION 


_ debate on the relation between religion and culture has contri- 
buted some insights and not a little confusion to the discussion of 
the missionary task. First, it may be said that this discussion is of 
prime importance to us. One statement frequently heard in mission 
circles is that we are under commission to preach ‘Christianity, not 
western culture’. This statement poses all the problems for missions 
contained in the discussion of religion and culture. Let us examine it, 
to see what relevance it has to our purpose. 

The idea that religion is merely an elective of our culture is relatively 
recent. The doctrine that ‘religion and economic interests form two 
separate and co-ordinate kingdoms, of which neither, without pre- 
sumption, can encroach on the other’, was commonly accepted by 
nineteenth-century Britain.’ This attitude has parallels in other fields, 
so that it is reasonable to say that there was a stratification in the 
thought of western culture. Scientific thought, along with the techno- 
logical elements, was dissociated from the religious base of our culture. 
This is well documented—in fact, it becomes necessary to document 
the actual close relation between Christianity and western culture— 
so widely accepted has the division between them become. It is thus 
possible for Dr Toynbee to speak of a ‘late Modern Age, in which 
the West was radiating out a secular extract from its culture, from 
which the religious element had been eliminated’.? The fact that western 
culture is being spread around in this attenuated form is beyond 
question here in the Philippines. Evidences leap to the eye everywhere. 

A considerable number of scholars have been at pains to point out 
to modern western man that he is not as free from religion as he had 
thought. Dr Tawney’s study, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, affords 


1 R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. London: John Murray. New York: 
New American Library of World Literature, 1926, p. 4. (1938, Penguin Books.) 

2A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History. London: Oxford University Press, 1934-1954, 
VIII, p. 405. 
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a reminder that Protestant ethics were of prime importance in moulding 
the economic life of modern Europe and America. It indicates how 
capitalism has at its base certain unacknowledged religious ideas derived 
from Christianity which, if lost, spell disaster. Dr Tawney acknowledges 
his debt to a host of scholars, notably Dr Max Weber, whose The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism was the pioneering study 
in this field. Professor V. A. Demant says that 


The four aims which constitute [our culture’s] most conscious aspect . . . came 
to be supported by a concrete culture only by reason of certain Christian pre- 
suppositions and patterns of behaviour. The first two of these aims, for instance— 
the belief in truth and in right and wrong—rest upon an outlook for which the 
central reality of the Universe transcends the temporal and historical process, and 
for which man has relations to this eternal reality as well as to his historic setting. 
Belief in truth and right withers as soon as men feel themselves to be only parts 
of an immanent flux. Man has no link with anything outside the process. 

The notion of the person as having a certain priority over the temporal com- 
munity—purposes which are not merely social purposes—was stamped upon men’s 
minds not so much by positive teaching as by there being a counter-institution, 
the Church, whose very existence upheld the axiom that there are some spheres 
of life in which the writ of Caesar does not run . . . The Christian conviction that 
aes die equal was more potent than the humanist abstraction that men are born 
eq Jj 


This indicates that the relation between culture and religion is much 
more intimate than is ordinarily assumed. We as missionaries may not 
share these views in their entirety, but we shall find ourselves in general 
agreement with the tenor of thought. 

These scholars and others have shown the spiritual peril of abstracting 
a secular version of our culture. Even this version, however, retains 
vestiges of its past. It would not follow, if culture could be stratified 
so as to slough off the religious element at its core, that, conversely, 
the religion could be dissociated from the culture for which it had 
provided a spiritual orientation. In general, the evidence is strong that 
neither is quite possible; that such success as the capitalistic system 
has had derives from the Christian ethic or is made possible because 
of Christianity. 

Mr Christopher Dawson asserts, in two series of Gifford Lectures, 
the importance of the Christian Faith in the development of western 
culture. His thesis is the centrality of religion in the development of 
civilizations. The second series, Religion and the Rise of Western 
Culture, traces the influence of Christianity as the formative factor in 
the rise of our culture. With this thesis, we as Christians should have 


1 V.A. Demant, ‘The Aims and Assumptions of our Culture,’ in Our Culture: Its Christian 
Roots and Present Crisis, ed. by V. A. Demant. London: SPCK, 1947, p. 11. 
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little quarrel. It is important to note that the idea is presented almost 
as a novelty to sophisticated western minds. He writes: 


. .. a small group of peoples in Western Europe [were able] in a relatively short 
space of time [to] acquire the power to transform the world and to emancipate 
themselves from man’s age-long dependence on the forces of nature . . . because 
[their] religious ideal has not been the worship of timeless and changeless perfection 
but a spirit that strives to incorporate itself in humanity and to change the world.' 


He goes on to say of the great men of the Renaissance: ‘It was from 
the accumulated resources of their Christian past that they acquired 
the energy to conquer the material world and to create the new 
spiritual culture.” We have been so much in the habit of giving the 
lion’s share of the credit for the achievements of modern science to 
classical influences which come in from outside that these words ought 
to be most welcome to us. Our modern culture does derive its power 
from its Christian heritage. Consequently, we may ask: If Christianity 
is thus closely related to western culture, can we preach Christianity 
in a way which will produce radically different results? In other words, 
is it not inevitable that as we preach Christianity we shall in some 
measure always be preaching western culture? I am speaking now of 
the history of western culture as the whole span from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the modern life of Europe and North America. 

If the foregoing contains some truth, our predecessors were less 
wrong than we have supposed in attempting to spread the whole 
culture along with the religion that is at its centre, and we are less 
tight than we suppose in assuming that we can accept the modern 
western man’s estimate of his situation, and separate religion from his 
way of life. Our task is more complex than we have thought. 


2. THE SPREAD OF CULTURE 


Cultures can present themselves to their neighbours, in the periods 
of their growth, as cultural wholes or integrated ways of life. In stages 
of disintegration, the cultural elements travel by themselves. Dr Toyn- 
bee’s analysis of this, on which the following is based, is relevant to 
our purpose. The most easily detachable ‘flake’ of a culture is its 
economic side, where man exerts his power over non-human nature; 
and the second most easily detachable flake is political, where man 
exerts his power over his fellow-human beings. In the cultural core 


1 Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Rise of Western Culture. London and New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1950, pp. 8-9. i 
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which remains after these have been removed, there may be distinguished 
three further layers or flakes, the linguistic, the intellectual and the 
artistic, which, if they be removed, bare the religious nucleus.’ When 
cultures collide, an assaulted culture accepts new elements in this 
order, that is, in the order of the ease of flaking. This figure indicates 
something of the complexity of cultures—which is why they travel 
slowly as integrated wholes. 

In the period from the days of Constantine down to the sixteenth 
century, Christianity was the religion of the West, giving form to the 
culture and sharing the advance or leading in the spread of the culture 
over the area of Europe and the Americas. As a missionary religion it 
was in the van. When western culture was first presented to the Far 
East it was presented in its entirety, and it was rejected in both China 
and Japan.* It was propagated in its integrated form by the Spanish 
in the Americas and the Philippines as a result of a burst of energy 
which was a response to the pressure of the Moors at home. We shall 
return to this consideration when we take up cultural situations from 
the Philippine perspective. 


It was much later, in the eighteenth century, that western culture 
began to disintegrate. It then presented itself piecemeal to the world 
around it. Dr Toynbee speaks of the intellectual abstract of modern 
western Christian culture as the result of ‘the knapping of an intel- 
lectual flake comprising the technological, scientific and philosophical 
substance of a culture for which the lingua franca serves as a vehicle, 
but not comprehending the culture’s artistic flake or its religious 
quintessence’.* This is the western culture that we speak of as having 
spread like wildfire around the globe, beginning some time in the 
eighteenth century. Starting within the spheres of trade and economic 
life, extending to industrialization and finally in the form of democracy 
and the brand of political nationalism summed up in Woodrow Wilson’s 
phrase ‘Self-determination of Nations’, practically everyone from the 
remotest island of mid-Pacific to the roof of the world in Tibet has 
been affected. 

The next step in our argument requires consideration of a non- 
western culture (not necessarily a non-westernized one). Our situation 
indicates the Philippines as our choice for this. 


1 Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 498-499. 
2 Ibid., p. 499, footnote 3. 
3 Ibid., p. 499. 
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The idea that we ‘preach Christ and not western culture’ assumes 
a feeling about the value of the culture at which we aim our message, 
or at least the assumption that if we are to come in love we must 
avoid arrogance and so indicate respect for the receiving culture. This 
respect is forced on missionaries to countries, like India and China, 
which have highly developed religions. It is the result of a relatively 
new awareness of the anthropological studies of the past half century, 
also. Let us, then, take a look at Philippine culture from a Philippine 
perspective. In order fully to understand our task we must know our 
own culture, and the culture we approach, and the relation between 
the two; in this case, the history of the Philippines and its spiritual 
values, the ways in which it has been influenced by the West and the 
direction in which the culture is now moving. 


3. PHILIPPINE CULTURE: SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The culture of the Philippines is a South-east Asian culture. Mr 
D. G. E. Hall sums up the characteristics of this culture as follows: 


Thus when South-East Asia felt the earliest impact of Indian culture, it possessed 
a civilization of its own. Coedes sums up its characteristics thus: on the material 
side (i) the cultivation of irrigated rice fields, (ii) the domestication of the ox and 
buffalo, (iii) a rudimentary use of metals and (iv) skill in navigation; on its social 
side (i) the importance of woman and of descent by the maternal line and (ii) the 
organization resulting from irrigated cultivation; on its religious side (i) animism, 
(ii) the worship of ancestors and of the god of the soil, (iii) the location of shrines 
on high places, (iv) burial in jars or at dolmens, and (v) a mythology imbued with 
cosmological dualism of mountain versus sea, winged beings versus water beings, 
men of the mountains versus men of the sea coast. Furthermore, its separate 
have shown a remarkable faculty for derivation by way of prefixes, suffixes and 
infixes. . . . Krom, from his study of Javanese civilization before the coming of 
Indian influence, adds to the list given by Coedes (i) the wayang, or puppet show 
theatre, (ii) the gamelan orchestra and (iii) batik work. 


A little experience in the Philippines will enable one to see around 
him evidences of the affinity of Philippine life with this description. 
To pick one or two for special mention, we may note the place of 
women in Philippine life. Marcelo Tangco says: ’ 

On account of the fact that the wife holds the purse strings some may suppose 
that the husband is under her complete influence and control. . . . If this be the case, 
it is a mistaken view . . . for while the husband tolerates his wife’s impositions 


money matters and other details, it is only because he knows that she 
is a better home financier. Besides he wants his peace.? 





1D. G. E. Hall, A History of Southeast Asia. London: Macmillan, 1955, p. 8. 

2 Marcelo Tangco, The Christian Peoples of the Philippines. Quezon City, Philippines: 
Natural and Applied Science Bulletin, Coliege of Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines, 
Vol. XI, no. 1, Jan-Mar. 1951, p. 40. 
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Actually, the culture trains the woman to handle finances, and so she 
is capable. The word ‘impositions’ is relevant only from a western 
point of view. The Filipino woman is doing her share of the work in 
society—a share assigned to her by her culture in a way different from 
the western way. This place has enabled her to resist the kind of 
subjection one finds in Muslim countries of the Middle East. 

All the items listed under the material culture apply here. In religion, 
the animism is easy to find under the veneer of Christianity—it shapes 
our Protestantism. Jar burial is found here, too.’ Philippine culture 
starts with basic elements drawn from a complex that is South-east 
Asian. 

In the Philippines we have a lush tropical rain forest area with 
coastal plains, offering easy sustenance. The indications are that the 
geography presents no challenge at all and that, in consequence, the 
peoples dwelling here would not be expected to be far advanced. This 
seems to have been the case. There were no crafts here that bear 
comparison with the crafts of the other countries of the South-east 
Asian area. The impetus to ‘conquer’ the rain forest comes as the 
result of challenges on the human side which occurred much later. 

The only group in the Philippines that faced and responded to a 
challenge from physical nature was the group, driven in from the 
coast by new waves of immigration, which built its rice terraces on 
the forbidding mountain sides that were undesirable to the invaders 
and thus safe from intrusion. This was no mean achievement and proves 
that the Filipino peoples are capable of responding to a challenge to 
produce what is considered to be one of the wonders of the world. 
The conquest of forbidding mountain secures for the conqueror a 
‘fastness’ that guarantees immunity from any further challenge and 
makes likely survival at the same level. In general, the Filipinos who 
later became Christian were not far advanced in their civilization when 
the Spaniards came. They had an easy climate which provided food 
with a minimum of effort. They had- a hunting-fishing culture with 
Kaingin farming. 

The pre-Spanish culture was not markedly affected by the Chinese, 
except that some kinds of trade goods became important in the local 
cultures. 

Christian and Muslim influences came into the islands at about the 
same time. N. M. Saleeby dates the arrival of the Muslim, Kabunsuwan, 


1H. O. Beyer and J. C. DeVeyra, The Philippine Saga, A Pictorial History of the 
Archipelago since Time Began. Manila: Capitol Publishing House, 1952, p. 14. 
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at‘. . . about the end of the fifteenth century or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century’.1 Muslim penetration seems to have been compara- 
tively peaceful, though there are no records, and Saleeby says that 
Kabunsuwan depended on the valour of his followers as well as the 
strength of his magic to protect him. At the time when the Spaniards 
arrived on the scene, there were Muslims in the Manila area under 
a Rajah Soliman.* 

Spain arrived in the Philippines on the full-tide of her expansion ; 
her oversea enterprise was the result of the challenge presented by the 
Muslim pressure on the Iberian Peninsula.* This was in the growth 
phase of western culture (we continue as proposed to follow Dr Toyn- 
bee’s analysis) and so western culture was presented to these islands 
as a whole—the peoples were conquered and converted. The religious 
leaders were with the soldiers—Father Pedro de Valderrama conducted 
Mass on Easter Day, March 13th, 1521, and Father Andres de 
Urdaneta shares honour with Legaspi in establishing the first successful 
Spanish colony here.* 

This cut off the development of the Philippine indigenous culture. 
The old literature gave way to Spanish as the cultural language. There 
are many implications of this which would be relevant and useful for 
us, but limitations of space preclude their more thorough discussion 
here. Psychologically, the Filipinos were enrolled in the internal 
proletariat of western culture, and the Moros of the south and tribes- 
men of the north into its external proletariat. The extent to which the 
‘Indios’ made their way into Spanish culture generally was limited. A 
small group of Mestizos, who regarded themselves as Spanish, were 
accepted. The majority of the population was held in subjection. The 
situation is described in the novels of Dr Jose Rizal, The Social Cancer 
and The Reign of Greed. 

The challenge to the Philippine culture came both as a military 
pressure and as a presentation of a new religion. However strong the 
reactions were in the later period, with the abuses of the clerics, it is 
undoubtedly true that the presentation of religion was for a considerable 
period sympathetic and that the acceptance of this religion enabled 
the Philippine population to become more completely a part of western 


1N. M. Saleeby, Studies in Moro History, Law, and Religion. Manila: Bureau of 
Public Printing, 1905, p 

2G. P. —_ Philippine Political and Cultural History. 1 Manila: Philippine Education 
Co., 1949, p. 

3 Toynbee, A sg II, 202-206. 

4 Zaide, op. cit., p. 141. 
5 See Toynbee, op. cit., V, 335-37. 
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life than would otherwise have been possible. The ability of the people 
to respond to a challenge, this time from the human environment, is 
shown in the calibre of leadership in the persons of Rizal, Bonifacio 
and Mabini. These men were educated in the universities in Manila 
and Europe, and achieved a deep understanding of the liberalizing 
currents of thought which grew out of the Protestant Reformation. 
Their interest was to bring the Philippines into the sphere of western 
civilization as an independent national unit on western democratic 
lines. 

The coming of the Americans to the Philippines ushered in the late 
modern western culture. This, of course, is late in the period of western 
expansion. The rate at which English has supplanted Spanish as the 
general medium of exchange and communication is evidence that the 
attenuated version of culture spreads more rapidly than the integrated 
form. The two institutions most characteristic of this brand of western 
culture, democracy and industrialism, were introduced at this time.’ 
The western brand of linguistic nationalism bore fruit in the attempts 
to devise a national language and to promote its use. The effect in 
the Philippines of these changes was not as severe as in Indonesia, 
because the Spaniards had provided the islands with the older culture 
from which this new culture grew. 

The political institutions were modified to follow the U.S. pattern. 
The educational system set up here is one developed in the United 
States to provide an informed citizenry. Much of the legal base of 
Spanish law was retained in so far as it did not conflict with the new 
constitution. The industrialization has followed American patterns 
with factories and hydro-electric power development for mass pro- 
duction. Social legislation has been modelled after similar legislation 
in the United States. These developments have been welcomed in the 
islands generally. For instance, the Filipino thinks of post-graduate 
study in the United States as the ultimate in education. 
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4. THE MISSION TASK 


We have taken some cognizance of the historical situation in which 
we find ourselves. It remains for us to return to our original proposition, 
to see how it applies to the complex situation we have found. This 
statement is that we are to ‘preach Christ and not western culture’. 

In the United States from which we come we have (i) a late modern 

1 Toynbee, op. cit., VIII, 541. 
27 
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culture and (ii) in our churches, we hope, an integration that has a 
closer relation than the secular version to the integrated Christian 
culture of the ninth to sixteenth centuries. We find here in the Philip- 
pines (iii) primitive peoples like the Filipinos of some four centuries 
ago, (iv) peoples striving to maintain the culture that developed as the 
result of the introduction of Spanish Catholicism in the sixteenth 
century and (v) a widespread willingness to add on to this culture 
the ‘desirable’ elements of the late modern culture which is associated 
with American culture. Thus we are dealing with the relation of five 
different levels of cultural integration. 

We find ourselves as Protestant Christians holding convictions about 
the relevance of our message to this life—convictions that are a part 
of our Christian heritage and thus relevant to the life of our culture 
as it developed in the Middle Ages and through the Renaissance— 
and also convictions that are drawn from our specifically Protestant 
heritage that helped mould the modern society from which we come. 
We bring these convictions with us to a society that started with a 
primitive situation’ which has been exposed for three centuries to 
Christianity. This society is now in the process of adopting and adapting 
the ‘Master Institutions’ of our late modern western culture to its own 
uses in a world that is attempting to achieve unity of a deeper sort, 
after having been brought into an economic neighbourhood by western 
technology. 

If we are to separate Christianity from western culture, we assuredly 
shall not do it by rejecting either the monogamy which came with 
Spanish Catholicism or the social regulations which prohibited slavery. 
Nor would we quarrel with the areas where Christianity has influenced 
Spanish law, as it influenced ‘Roman law’ (the Justinian Code was 
compiled in the fifth century after Christ). It was the influence of canon 
law that wrote the Ten Commandments into western law. If we were 
to reject the rigour of the monogamy written into Philippine law, we 
should be hard pressed to do it on biblical grounds. I am speaking 
here of the so-called divorce law. 

What we really mean, when we say that we will preach Christ and 
not western culture, is that we will preserve a distinction between 
Christian teaching and late modern western culture. However, if we 
were to agree, as most of us do, that Christianity speaks to the whole 


1 There are elements of similarity between our western background and early Philippine 
life; between Teutonic tribal life and life in Kalinga society, i.e. trial by ordeal, wergeld, 
etc. 
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of life, our problem is to preach so that it can be applied to the whole 
of life. We do not want to confuse Christianity with democracy or 
capitalism, but neither do we want simply to oppose them. 

The conflicts of culture which are most apparent here are largely 
related to the changes involved in the introduction of democracy and 
industrialism. These two ‘Master Institutions’ of the western civilization’ 
of our own day are intimately related to Christianity. Two factors 
stand out clearly as involved in most of the difficulties between us and 
our Filipino brethren. These are individualism and private property. 
They can be recognized instantly as essential to our understanding of 
both democracy and industrialism on the one hand and some versions, 
at least, of Protestant Christianity on the other. Let us take them up 
in turn. 

First, the idea of individualism. We noted above, quoting Professor 
Demant,? that individualism has a root going deep into our Christian 
past. It is involved in the changes which society is undergoing in South- 
east Asia. K. P. Landon, in Southeast Asia, Crossroad of Religions 
writes, ‘. . . the modern West is affecting Southeast Asia more profoundly 
than any previous invader because it has promoted the dynamic idea 
of the integrity of the individual. . .’.2 We can illustrate the conflict 
in Philippine culture over the idea of individualism from our own 
experience. A young woman teacher negotiates a loan from a university 
fund for faculty education. Her father, or parents, decide to use the 
money to pay old debts or for some other purpose. Our tendency is 
to regard the situation as one involving personal honesty, but it is 
more complicated than that. It is a situation in which the behaviour 
of the young teacher is in accord with the old culture pattern where 
her family would be within their rights to indicate how the money 
should be spent. They reacted according to the old way, but the money 
was provided by a new pattern, where responsible individuals are 
expected to carry out contractual obligations. We are in a dilemma. 
Are we to apply the text, ‘Let your yea be yea and your nay, nay’? 
Are we to say that this emphasis on the individual responsibility is 
cultural? If the latter, we are faced with considerable evidence that the 
theory of individual right comes out of Puritanism with roots in 
Calvinism.‘ 

1 Toynbee, op. cit., VIII, p. 496. 2 Supra., p. 3. 

3 Chicago : University of Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press, 1949, p. vi. 

4 See Tawney, op. cit., chap. IV, Pt. iii, ‘The Puritan Movement, The Triumph of the 


Economic Virtues’, p. 189 ff. and E. Troelsh, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 
trans. by Olive Wyon, 2 vols., New York: Macmillan, 1931, pp. 587-89, 641-49. 
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Similarly, the attempts in missionary institutions to better the 
situation of those under their care seems often to be stymied by the 
older cultural patterns. If a faculty member gets an increase in pay, 
he immediately takes in several more relatives to educate. He does not 
use it to improve or keep up his house, or to get further education 
(for this scholarships are needed). Do we propose that he should 
forget these obligations, or should we regard these reactions as bad? 
We are apt to respond that what we would like opposes long-term 
gains for the whole community to short-term gains for the family. 
But Bible texts can support both views. Actually our family life 
department is evidence of American rather than Filipino needs. It is 
peculiarly out of place here, where the family remains a strong unit. 
The Church needs to support this factor of Filipino culture by curbing 
the excessive development of individualism here. A re-examination of 
our faith is called for. The questions cannot be met by the slogan, 
‘Preach Christ, not western culture’. I am tempted to say that we tend 
to give sentimental support to the slogan, and to regard our decision 
in all these instances, rightly or wrongly, as Christian, because our 
cultural tradition was moulded by Christianity. 

Take the case of the care of property. Here is a source of much 
misunderstanding between missionaries and their colleagues (and 
between International Co-operation Administration and the Philippine 
Government). The specific attitudes which we hold about property are 
related to the Puritan virtues of thrift and industry, which come out 
of our religious understanding. We think of the proper care of a 
church building, or of a home, as matters of proper stewardship. Our 
Filipino colleagues probably feel that we put property before persons. 
They regard much property in communal ways. In this instance we are, 
perhaps, right in hoping that some elements of our Christian under- 
standing, which made possible the abundance of the U.S., may bring 
some good things here and that Christian restraints on the industrial 
system can be related to the ‘life abundant’ that Christ came to bring. 
This leads us to the next matter we ought to consider: where is 
Philippine society going? 

This may be the crux of the matter. Thus far we have been speaking 
of culture patterns of the Philippines—characteristic we say—as though 
these were static elements with which we must make our peace as 
Christians. This is notso. The Philippines is being westernized whether we 
like it or not. This makes irrelevant the notion of an anthropologically- 
minded teacher in a mission school that the students should come to 
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school in their ‘G strings’. We do not have the choice as to which 
culture will prevail. The peoples of the Philippines are choosing to 
move right along in modern western pattern. Filipino writers like 
Leticia V. Ramos, (who wrote ‘The American Cultural Conquest’ in 
the Sunday Times Magazine), comment intelligently on the process, 
with evident approval, suggesting that only the best of American 
culture be adopted. Leticia Ramos writes: 
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In order to avoid a permanent American cultural conquest, we should throw 
off the less desirable aspects of American culture, use as models the more laudable 
ones (which we have not truly understood), acquire a more cosmopolitan outlook 
with an Asian slant and consciously build our own culture." 


This is expressed in characteristically western terms, but it does not 
constitute a rejection of American culture. The article as a whole 
illustrates Dr Toynbee’s general thesis that it is difficult to separate 
cultural elements, and that in the action of an intruding culture there 
seems to be a law of cultural radiation for which he uses the phrase 
‘One thing leads to another’.* But this tendency ought to be investigated 
after we have examined the effects of the other ‘law’ in the successful 
assaulting of one society by another. ‘One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.”® 

Dr Toynbee speaks of the enormity produced when western culture 
is introduced piecemeal into another culture. He quotes J. S. Furnivall 
to the effect that the industrialization of South-east Asia led to greater 
strains there than in the ‘home’ countries, because cleavages such as 
that between capital and labour, industry and agriculture, town and 
country came to be also racial cleavages.* 

The introduction of the democratic form brought trouble into the 
Philippine scene where Spanish autocracy had made it expedient for 
each man who desired to get along to have a padrino. Marcelo Tangco 
says, ‘Unprincipled political bosses in order to get elected . . . fostered 
the monstrosity known locally as the “Padrino system”.’ He goes on 
to describe it: 

This evil has created the impression in the minds of the masses that during and 


after election times, one can violate the laws and do anything wrong with impunity 
provided he has a padrino or protector in the higher political circles.* 





1L. V. Ramos, ‘The American Cultural Conquest’, in the Sunday Times Magazine, 
XII (May 5, 1957), 8-11. 

2 Toynbee, op. cit., VIII, p. 542. 

3 Ibid., p. 530. 

4 Ibid., p. 541. 
5 Tangco, op. cit., p. 42. 
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He is right in attributing the trouble to the introduction of democracy. 
The centuries that produced the conditions under which democracy 
could work in western Europe (and in America) could not be squeezed 
into one generation in the Philippines. The psychological leap that 
Filipinos are asked to make in undertaking to run a democracy is 
prodigious. 

How does our faith answer the problem? In the same way as it 
answered it across the centuries. The responsible Christian citizen 
informs himself on public issues and votes for the good of the whole 
nation. If democracy is to work, it must have a spiritual base. The 
alternative is to work out a governmental substitute. President Sukarno 
is trying this in Indonesia now. The main alternative proposed is 
communistic, and it remains to be seen whether or not the President 
can find some middle ground. There is no easy choice between 
‘Christianity and culture’ in this case. 

Perhaps it is because of the strange effects produced by the intro- 
duction of one cultural element, without those other elements which 
constitute its milieu, that there is the tendency mentioned above as 
the social ‘law’, ‘One thing leads to another’. In other words, there 
is a tendency for other cultural elements to be introduced. Modern 
Americans felt that in order to prepare the Philippines for an indepen- 
dent réle among the family of nations, she must have a modern 
democratic government ; to do this, education was necessary ; education 
required a medium of instruction. Linguistic barriers made it seem 
wise to use English; educators were brought over, and the whole 
paraphernalia of modern secular culture was introduced. One thing 
leads to another. What this law means, in practical terms, for Protestant 
Christians, is that to give a proper spiritual base for modern western 
culture is to ride with the tide. I see no virtue in opposition for its 
own sake. We oppose the evil of the wrong use of tools and culture 
and show how, under Christ, they can be rightly used. Our Christianity 
provides the most adequate spiritual base available for the modern 
West. 

Some, but not all, of us are involved in the problem of the pagan 
communities such as the Bilaans or the Kalingas. In the case of these, 
the choice of Christ or culture is quite different. As these people come 
in contact with the rest of Philippine society, they will start to become 
westernized at the superficial levels before we can make much headway 
with them in religion. When we bring Christianity, we bring some kind 
of worship, which may be moulded to be amenable to the psychology 
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of the group, but which is a substitute for pagan practices. However, 
many things in the pagan cultural setting that seem to us to be neutral, 
because we are trained to think of religion as one aspect of culture, 
are loaded with pagan significance, just as all the meat sold in the 
meat market in Paul’s day had been ‘sacrificed to idols’. In many 
situations the pagans will naturally use the western way as the substitute 
for the pagan way, because they need new symbols for their new life 
in Christ. Thus, the missionary who opposed the use of western dress 
at a wedding of newly converted former pagans was wrong in thinking 
that western cultural elements were being unnecessarily introduced. It 
is quite to be expected that former pagans choose something western, 
considering the general status of things western here. Questions ranging 
from what to do in areas where polygamy is common to what kind 
of music to use in church need to be resolved as we seek to bring a 
Christian witness to peoples of diverse cultures. These must all be 
resolved in the light of the needs of the individual situation. In many 
of these cases, what Dr Eugene A. Nida calls ‘functional substitutes’ 
will be necessary.* 


CONCLUSION 


To recapitulate, we have examined western culture and found that 
in it the separation of religion from the culture is a relatively modern 
phenomenon. We have examined Philippine culture and found that it 
has a heritage including a pagan background, but including three 
centuries of Christianity and a shorter period of half a century of 
exposure to modern western culture. In this context we have asked 
what it means to try to ‘preach Christianity and not western culture’. 
Our answer is that the sentence under discussion reflects too simple 
a view. To preach Christ will mean putting Christianity dynamically 
and meaningfully into the context of a westernizing cultural pattern 
and using any elements in the situation which will re-inforce the 
Christian way of life. We ought to oppose with the Christian witness 
the secularizing tendencies of late modern western culture that is so 
pervasive. We must relate Christianity meaningfully to this same 
modern western culture, showing its Christian basis and so making 
possible its redemption. We must reject any cultural elements (most 


11 Cor. 10: 28-33. 
2B. A. Nida, Customs and Cultures: Anthropology for Christian Missions. New York: 
Harper, 1954, p. 247. 
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apparent in pagan societies) that are inconsistent with Christianity 
and provide functional substitutes for these. 

It is as we strive to bring Christ meaningfully into every cultural 
context and depend on His Spirit for guidance that we shall solve the 
problems that confront us and draw nearer to His Kingdom. 

Davip L. HAMM 
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WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


By J. R. MACPHAIL 


E hess Constitution of the Church of South India opens with the 
words: 

The Church of South India affirms that the purpose of the union by which it has 
been formed is the carrying out of God’s will, as this is expressed in our Lord’s 
prayer—‘That they may all be one . . . that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me’. 

Christ’s last prayer on earth for His Church, His prayer for mission 
and unity, is the foundation and charter of the Church of South India. 
And in the ten years that have passed since 1947 unity has certainly 
brought a deeper and clearer call to mission; and in so far as we have 
been missionary, our union has been confirmed and strengthened. 

But if John 17 is our charter, our rule of thumb and our daily guide 
are the closing words of 1 Corinthians 3. In so far as we are Christ’s, 
all things are ours, primitive and modern, eastern and western, 
Catholic and Orthodox and Evangelical, Liberal and Fundamentalist, 
Anglican and Lutheran and Calvinist: all are ours, we are to take 
possession boldly, to use and enjoy. Our Father’s house has many 
mansions, and we must not be content to spend our whole lives in the 
room in which we were born. And as we explore and prove our heritage, 
we find ourselves enriched and strengthened, in two ways especially : 
by a new power and joy in our common worship, and by a new range 
and force in the impulse to witness. As a matter of experience, we can 
say with more understanding than before, ‘We believe in One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church’ (the clause is so punctuated in our 
Liturgy). The words have been rubbed bare by much use, so that it is 
difficult to see or to feel the head of the Sovereign on them. Except 
for the word ‘one’, which conveys a sharp and inescapable reproach, 
they need to be re-translated: for example, different for holy, world- 
wide for catholic, missionary for apostolic, and the body of men and 
women called by God for church. We believe in one body of men and 
women called by God to be different from others, a worldwide body, 
a missionary body. 

The joint committee which negotiated union appointed a liturgy 


committee as soon as union seemed to be within sight, to draw up an 
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order of service for the inauguration of the united church, and another 
for the consecration of the new bishops. It also began to consider how 
the united church should worship. Before the union, of course, we did 
not know one another so well as we do now. Article 12 of the Governing 
Principles of the Church, which are the Law, the Constitution being 
commentary, says : 


No forms of worship which before the union have been in use in any of the uniting 
churches shall be forbidden in CSI, nor shall any wonted forms be changed or new 
forms introduced into the worship of any congregation without the agreement of the 
pastor and the congregation arrived at in accordance with the conditions laid down 
in chapter 10 of this Constitution. 


The conditions laid down in chapter 10 are complicated, and after 
ten years of union they have a faintly comic air. It has not been reported 
that they have anywhere been put into operation. They reflect on the 
one hand the extreme independent’s dread of prelacy and of quenching 
the Spirit, and on the other hand the extreme Anglo-Catholic’s horror 
of the picture he has imagined for himself of ‘the squalid sluttishness 
of a fanatic conventicle’. They make one think of two doughty wrestlers 
maneeuvring for position before they come to grips. But they do not 
quite conceal that a positive hope was at work along with the fears 
and suspicions. Some members at least in all the uniting churches 
believed that with the mingling together of Anglican catholicism, 
Methodist warmth and the Reformed sense of the sovereignty of God 
something new, and something greater than any of us had known in 
separation, would spring up spontaneously among us. And from the 
beginning there has been a standing liturgy committee of the Synod, 
our supreme court. 

The liturgy committee was first instructed to draw up forms for use 
on special occasions, such as the inauguration of the new diocese of 
Coimbatore or of the Order of Women. But it was also asked to draw 
up a Communion service and a Confirmation service. Both tasks were 
accomplished more quickly and smoothly than anyone expected. It 
was then asked to proceed to a Baptism service. Here only theological 
differences proved to be a real hindrance and, after one or two false 
starts, what seems to be a real beginning has been made. Other churches 
elsewhere, with only one tradition to be considered, are finding them- 
selves rather muddled about Christian initiation: with three main 
traditions to be adjusted to one another as well as to the truth of the 
Gospel, it is not surprising that we were held up for a bit. 

The committee was also instructed to prepare a lectionary, for CSI 
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claims to be founded on the Bible and aspires to read the Bible 
regularly, methodically and obediently. After two years of very hard 
work, two independent tables were published (1954), one for weekdays 
and one for Sundays and ‘Special Days’ (a supplement to the latter 
following two years later). The most recent publication is a Covenant 
service, adapted from the service widely used and much valued by the 
Methodists. The main occupation of the committee at present is the 
Ordinal. [See Bibliography, no. 715, Editor.] 

Something more should be said here about two of these services, for 
opposite reasons: about the ‘Confirmation service’ (only one person I 
know, an ex-Congregationalist bishop, uses regularly the proper title), 
because it is a conscious and almost visible blending of three traditions ; 
and about the Liturgy, because I think it is a really new start. 


WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 





A CONFIRMATION SERVICE 


The executive committee of the Synod, in February 1949, instructed 
the liturgy committee ‘to draw up a Service for Confirmation or 
Admission to Communicant Membership which could be used by 
Bishops where desired and would be unquestionably adequate’. The 
reference to adequacy is an echo of a very long discussion, mostly 
pre-union, both within the uniting churches and among related churches 
overseas. There were those who desired that in CSI only bishops 
should ‘confirm’. The joint committee could not agree to that, and 
the question was left open. But CSI wanted to show that it took con- 
firmation seriously, and the executive committee thought it would be 
good to have an agreed or standard service. A draft was submitted to 
the Synod of 1950, and was authorized for optional use in accordance 
with rule 5, chapter 10, of the Constitution. 

‘The Order of Service for the Reception of Baptized Persons into 
the Full Membership of the Church, commonly called Confirmation’ 
clearly shows the blending of three main traditions into one. To 
Anglicans, confirmation is primarily associated with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit; they sometimes say that baptism is baptism by water, 
and confirmation is baptism by the Spirit: and indeed they are apt to 
have difficulty in explaining what the Spirit has to do with baptism. 
The Reformed churches tend to emphasize the responsibility of the 
individual: the baptized person is renewing as his own act the vows 
made for him in infancy by others, and is thus making himself eligible 
for admission to full membership of the Church and to the fellowship 
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of the Lord’s Table; so that ‘confirmation’ may almost be thought of 
as graduation into a higher class or an inner circle. Methodists certainly 
cannot be said to undervalue either the work of the Spirit or the need 
for individual conversion; and yet they seem to think most naturally 
of confirmation in terms of a family circle welcoming a new son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law into its midst; they are receiving new recruits to 
the dedicated life, and as they do so they renew their own vows. Infant 
baptism requires something like ratification. Who does the ratifying? 
God, as Holy Spirit? The individual himself? Or the congregation, the 
local representative of the Spirit-filled community? According to our 
Service, all three. The Introduction begins: 


This service has a threefold purpose: 

1. The personal acceptance by the candidate of God’s promises, and his personal 
dedication of himself to Christ as his Lord and Saviour. 

2. Prayer that God may increase in the candidate the gift of his Holy Spirit, by 
whom he makes us his own unto the day of redemption and empowers us for the 
life in Christ. 

3. The reception of the candidate by the congregation into the full fellowship of 
the Church, including especially the fellowship of the Lord’s Table. 


The minister (who should be either the bishop in the diocese, or a 
presbyter appointed by him, or the candidates’ own pastor) reads a 
short address on the work of the Spirit and on the need for personal 
commitment and acceptance of Christ as Lord and Saviour; and this 
is followed by lessons from Scripture. The candidates are then named ; 
they stand, and the questions are put to them. All kneel for silent 
confession, and the candidates make their promise, saying together: 


I bow down and worship God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and to-day I accept 
him as my Lord, and give myself to him as his servant. I dedicate myself, my body, 
soul, and all that I have, to him. I promise to serve him, relying on his grace, unto 
my life’s end. He hears the vow which I have now made in his presence, and the 
members of this congregation are witnesses thereof. 


After prayer for the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, the minister lays 
his hand on the candidates’ heads, one by one, with prayer (said 
audibly, the congregation joining in the ‘Amen’ every time); then all 
say the Lord’s Prayer together. After another prayer by the minister, 
the newly confirmed persons stand and turn to the congregation, who 
together say to them: 


Beloved, we the members of this congregation do affectionately welcome you 
into full fellowship with us. We here with you renew our vows unto the Lord. We 
pledge to you our sympathy, our help, and our prayers, that you may evermore 
increase in the knowledge and love of God. God grant that, serving and being 
served, we may together be prepared for the perfect fellowship ‘of the saints above. 
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The candidates turn to face the minister again, and he speaks a word 
of welcome, shakes hands or gives the Indian greeting of folded hands ; 
then he says the Benediction, ‘Go forth into the world in peace... .’ 
After a hymn and a collection, and perhaps an address, the Holy 
Communion may follow, or the service may end with a second 
benediction. 


THE ORDER FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Our church was inaugurated on September 27th, 1947. The supreme 
court of the Church, the Synod, met only in March 1948, in Madurai. 
During the five days of the meeting, there was one celebration of Holy 
Communion. It was conducted by the Bishop in the diocese, and he 
followed the Book of Common Order of the Church of Scotland. The 
service was deeply appreciated, as much by those who did not know 
it as by those who did. But there could not but be some feeling that 
whether the Book of Common Order, the Book of Common Prayer 
or the Methodist Book of Offices was used, some of those present at 
such a service must be a little like hosts and the rest must feel more or 
less as guests or visitors. And in February 1949, while dealing with a 
Confirmation Service, the executive committee instructed the liturgy 
committee ‘to draw up a form of Communion Service embodying all 
the elements noted in the Constitution of CSI and the best elements of 
the liturgical traditions which we have inherited, for use in the first 
instance at the next meeting of the Synod’. The first Synod, thanking 
the liturgy committee of the joint committee on church union for 
preparing the forms of service used at the inauguration of CSI and the 
consecration of bishops, had appointed a liturgy committee of the 
Synod. This was the first task assigned to it. 

The liturgy committee, under the ‘convenership’ of the Rev. L. W. 
Brown (now Bishop of Uganda), got to work quickly. A draft was 
prepared by a few members and their friends at a hill station in the 
hot weather (April-June), and was discussed widely by correspondence 
and at casual meetings all over South India. Many friends and experts 
in other countries gave much help. The committee met in Madras, in 
September, for one day, and in a few hours was able to reach agree- 
ment on the draft. Only some minor points were adjusted afterwards, 
and the Order was in print for the second meeting of the Synod, in 
Madras, in January 1950. It was used at Synod, the celebrant being 
the Most Rev. A. M. Hollis, who was then the Moderator. After 
coming to know the Order from within, the Synod had no hesitation 
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about authorizing it ‘for optional use in the congregations of CSI on 
special occasions in accordance with the provisions contained in 
rule 5, chapter 10, of the Constitution’, At the same time, they in- 
structed the liturgy committee to invite suggestions and comments and 
to report at the next Synod. 

The copies of the service used at the Synod had been printed in 
some haste, locally. For various reasons it was not until June that the 
general edition was published ; and of course it was not till much later 
that the translations in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese were 
ready. As the third meeting of the Synod approached, the liturgy 
committee asked for an extension of the experimental period, on the 
ground that the new service was not yet well enough known for final 
judgment, and the Synod of January 1952 resolved ‘that the revision 
of the Service of the Lord’s Supper be deferred until the Synod of 
1954’. The committee met soon afterwards, and corresponded busily 
during the months that followed; and then met again, for three full 
days, in September 1953, reconsidered the liturgy in detail in the light 
of the ‘suggestions and comments’ received (many had been received, 
from many countries), and recommended a revised Order for general 
approval by the Synod. And in January 1954 the fourth Synod, after 
a celebration according to the revised Liturgy by the Moderator-elect, 
Bishop Sumitra, decided that it could be ‘approved for general use 
wherever it is desired’. The Synod was careful not to seem to be im- 
posing it by authority; but in fact it is being more and more used by 
more and more congregations, as well as at meetings of courts and 
cormmittees of the Church. ; 

There is no need to describe the Liturgy in detail, for it is published 
by the Oxford University Press and is, or ought to be, obtainable 
anywhere throughout the world. Indeed, up to the end of 1953, it 
appears that more copies of the full edition in English were sold abroad 
than in India. 

It is a new service. No section of the Church can claim it as its own. 
To Presbyterians or Congregationalists it may seem to be the Prayer 
Book service, a little adapted: but on Anglicans it does not make such 
an impression. Most westerners are conscious of an eastern flavour 
about it: but to the Orthodox it is just one more western liturgy. 

The committee in fact did not start from any existing form. The 
minute of the Synod of 1949 referred to ‘the elements noted in the 
Constitution’. Chapter 10 of the Constitution deals with the worship 
of the Church, and first with Holy Communion. It states that in the 
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uniting churches before the union nine ‘parts’ were ‘in general included 
in all the services of Holy Communion’, and that ‘CSI desires that all 
these nine parts shall have a place in every Communion Service’. The 
parts are described as follows: 


(i) Introductory Prayers. 

(ii) The Ministry of the Word, including readings from the Scriptures, which may 
be accompanied by preaching. 

(iii) The Preparation of the Communicants by confession of their sins, and the 
declaration of God’s mercy to penitent sinners, whether in the form of an absolution 
or otherwise, and such a prayer as the ‘Prayer of Humble Access’. 

(iv) The Offering to God of the gifts of the people. 

(v) The Thanksgiving for God’s glory and goodness and the redemptive work of 
Christ in his birth, life, death, resurrection and ascension, leading to a reference 
to his institution of the Sacrament, in which his own words are rehearsed, and to 
the setting apart of the bread and wine to be used for the purpose of the Sacrament 
with prayer that we may receive that which our Lord intends to give us in this 
Sacrament. (Note: It is suggested that this section should begin with the ancient 
phrases and ascription of praise known as the Sursum Corda and the Sanctus.) 

(vi) An Intercession for the whole Church, for whom and with whom we ask 
God’s mercy and goodness through the merits of the death of his Son. 

(vii) The Lord’s Prayer, as the central act of prayer, in which we unite with the 
whole Church of Christ to pray for the fulfilment of God’s gracious purposes and to 
present our needs before the throne of grace. 

(viii) The Administration of the Communion, with words conformable to Scripture 
indicating the nature of the action. 

(ix) A Thanksgiving for the Grace received in the Communion, with which should 
be joined the offering and dedication of ourselves to God, unless this has been 
included earlier in the service. This Thanksgiving may be accompanied by an 
appropriate hymn. 


A comparison will show that in the Liturgy the parts are given in 
this order, except that the intercession follows the reading and preaching 
of God’s Word and the saying of the Creed. 

There is nothing in the Order which shows obviously that it was 
drawn up in a new united missionary church. If this Liturgy is remark- 
able, it becomes so not because it stresses any one element in the 
Christian heritage and obligation, but because it comprehends and 
balances so many. There is no fear of the formal or the traditional, 
but there is also variety, and there is provision for silent worship and 
for free prayer. It is a thoroughly sacramental service, and yet the 
reading and preaching of the Word are shown to be an essential part 
of it. The need for faith and penitence is made clear: so, too, is the 
free grace and pardon of God. The historical acts of Jesus are properly 
commemorated, and at the same time His real presence is prayed for, 
just after the offertory: 

Be present, be present, O Jesus, thou good High Priest, as thou wast in the midst 


of thy disciples, and make thyself known to us in the breaking of the bread, who 
livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Spirit, one God, world without end. 
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And in the confession and in the ‘absolution’ it is shown that the 
forgiving of others is a part of the new life of faith and penitence. The 
need for inward repentance and individual redemption is made real, 
and so is the fact that we are a ‘ body’. And before the offertory, at 
which the gifts of the people and the bread and wine are brought to 
the holy Table by laymen—sometimes by laywomen also—there is 
room for the ‘Peace’, a formal clasping of hands, used in the Syrian 
churches as the equivalent of the New Testament kiss, that spreads 
from the ministers through the whole congregation ; in the Introduction 
this is referred to Matthew 5:23, 24, with a quotation from Augustine, 
‘the sacrifice we offer is our unity in Christ’. And it is directed that 
when the people come forward to receive the bread and wine, they 
should kneel at the rail not by ones and twos but in ‘tables’, each 
table waiting to be dismissed with a corporate blessing; so that it 
would not be natural for anyone to say afterwards ‘I have made my 
communion’. There is clear recognition of the needs of this world and 
the duties of this life, but twice over the eschatological note comes out: 
from the Liturgy of St James we take a variant of the Benedictus qui 
venit, “Blessed be he that hath come and is to come in the name of the 
Lord’ ; and immediately after the Words of Institution in the Eucharistic 
Prayer the people say together, ‘Amen, Thy death, O Lord, we com- 
memorate, thy resurrection we confess, and thy second coming we 
await. Glory be to thee, O Christ’. This also is from the Liturgy of 
St James. 

This service grew out of the sense of mission and unity, and it seems 
likely to strengthen that sense. 


Most of those who know this service would probably say that it 
gives a sense of wholeness. It is not catholic or protestant; there is no 
undue emphasis on any one thing. There is no one form of words or 
manual act, no epiclesis or fraction, that stands out as ‘the moment 
of consecration’ or climax of the service. It is the service as a whole, 
the people’s part in it as well as the minister’s, that works and makes 
its effect. It brings out, as the western liturgies do, man’s needs and 
God’s grace; I can testify that it is a searching service. But it does not 
stop, as western liturgies are apt to do, with the salvation of individuals ; 
it brings out also the cosmic scope of the redemption in Christ, more 
or less as the eastern liturgies do. Not in the same way. The Liturgy 
of St James is dramatic all through, and represents not only the birth 
and life, the death and resurrection and ascension and second coming 
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of Christ, but also the history of the world from the creation to the 
Last Day. But in other ways the CSI service also includes the dimension 
of eschatology, by its balance and shape as a whole as much as by 
particular phrases. I think that when we say in the Sanctus ‘Holy, holy, 
holy’, and claim that we do it ‘with all the company of heaven’, the 
words are not just words. Eschatology of course does not mean merely 
talk about the Judgment. It means the recollection that every moment 
of time and every particle of matter may be plotted on a vertical plane 
as well as on the horizontal one, that every word and act of man has a 
hidden relation to God as well as the obvious relation to history, 
society, place and time. When Rosenstock-Huessy said about some 
theological students, ‘They knew everything “about” God, except that 
He was listening to them’, he was speaking eschatologically. 

These services help us to realize that God hears us. In the Con- 
firmation service the candidates, after making their promise and 
acknowledging their dependence on God, say, ‘God hears the vow 
which I have now made in His presence’. It is a great moment, but one 
feels that it brings out what is in the service as a whole, rather than 
adding something to it. 

Yet our services are not lacking in the horizontal dimension. They 
do not take us out of the ordinary world in order to enjoy a private 
kingdom of God. They do not confound the heavenly with the 
unearthly. It is never forgotten that the Church must be apostolic, or 
that apostolic means missionary, or that the members of the Church, 
if they are to be missionary, must be united; people cut off from one 
another, whether it be by prejudice or by indifference, cannot speak 
about One God so as to make the world pay attention. 

J. R. MACPHAIL 


The Editor regrets the unavoidable delay in the publication of this article, which 
was completed in 1957. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
AND THE ENTRY OF MISSIONARIES 


By KoruLa JAcoB 


igen trading companies which came to the East from Europe were 
very reluctant to permit evangelistic work in the territories which 
came under their administrative control. The East India Company 
was no exception. It was only as a result of persistent campaigning by 
evangelical leaders in Britain at the time of successive revisions of 
the Company’s charter that the Company was finally persuaded to 
allow missionary societies, first from Britain and later from other 
countries, to enter India and begin work in different parts of the 
country. The reason for this reluctance was the fear that religious 
propaganda might arouse the opposition of the people and endanger 
both political control and mercantile profits. It is significant in this 
connexion that in the official history of the First Freedom Struggle 
and in pronouncements by high personages during the centenary 
celebrations of the 1857 uprising, the work of Christian missionaries 
is mentioned as one of the important causes that led to it. 

When the administration of the country passed to the Crown and a 
policy of religious neutrality was proclaimed and adopted, missionary 
societies entered the country in increasing numbers. But even under 
this system unrestricted entry was not favoured, and when power 
was transferred to India, there was a well-established system of granting 
recognition to non-British missionary societies which desired to enter 
India. A similar arrangement was also in force for other dependent 
and colonial territories. Up till 1947, this recognition was granted in 
London by the Secretary of State for India. Political reliability was 
the main consideration, though the financial stability of the organiza- 
tion was also taken into account. Missionaries were debarred from 
participating in political activities and had to undertake to encourage 
obedience to the lawfully constituted government. 

In granting recognition, the Secretary of State acted on the advice 
of sponsoring authorities. For Roman Catholic missions, the authority 
was the Archbishop of Westminster. As regards non-Roman Catholic 
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Ireland and the Foreign Missions Conference of North America acted 
for European and American societies respectively. After the assump- 
tion of responsibility, the Government of independent India desired 
that the sponsoring authorities should be organizations in India. 
Accordingly, the Catholic Bishops’ Conference and the National 
Christian Council were invited by the Government to accept this rdéle. 
Thus the NCC was given a responsibility that formerly belonged to 
its sister organizations in Britain and the USA. Since then the Council 
has maintained a close liaison on behalf of its member organizations 
with the Home Ministry of the Government of India. The initiative 
for this new relationship came from the Government. 

Two facts deserve to be noted in this connexion. One is that the 
Council has never sought to act as a spokesman except on behalf of 
its member organizations ; but it has all along expressed its willingness 
to help any other organization which desired such assistance. When 
reference is made to member organizations, the term is used to include 
not only those larger ones which are directly members of the National 
Council but also those related to the Regional Christian Councils 
which function in the major language areas of India. Secondly, even 
during the period of British administration, there were many societies 
at work in India which were not on the list of ‘recognized societies’ 
and this is true even to-day. The total number of non-Roman Catholic 
recognized societies is about fifty, whereas the number of societies 
actually at work in the country is much larger. It is, however, the 
stated policy of Government that only societies related to the sponsoring 
authorities be recognized. 

The advantages that a recognized society enjoys are not very great. 
Since, at the time of granting recognition, Government satisfied itself 
about the financial stability of the society, a financial guarantee of 
support and repatriation in case of need is not required every time 
a new missionary applies for a visa. Besides, Government will not 
take any action against any society or any miss/onary attached to such 
a society without prior consultation with the sponsoring authority. 
There have been a very small number of such cases and each time 
Government has acted in consultation with the Council. In a few 
instances the original decisions were reversed in the light of informa- 
tion supplied, or investigation suggested, by the Council. 

The major part of the National Council’s dealings with Government 
have been concerned with the entry visas of missionaries from countries 
outside the British Commonwealth, About the middle of 1952, several 
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missionary societies reported an unprecedented number of refusals of 
visa applications. On enquiry it was stated on behalf of Government 
that there was no change of policy. Viewed from this distance of time, 
however, it would appear that decisions on visa applications were 
governed by the opinion that there was need for a reduction in the 
number of missionaries coming to India. 

There were several reasons why Government held such an opinion 
at that time. A large number of missionaries were in fact then entering 
India; but not all of them were additions to the existing strength 
because, during the war years and immediately after, many of those 
who had retired or died had not been replaced. It was only after 1947 
that such replacements were forthcoming. The Government’s own 
statistics were not accurate, for their lists included those who were no 
longer in India. Instances were not unknown of Indian Christians with 
western names being included in the list of missionaries. With the 
inauguration of the Constitution of India and the integration of 
princely states into the Union, some areas which were formerly closed 
to missionary work were now open, and different groups of mission- 
aries arrived to begin work in some of these places. The old social 
order was rapidly changing in many of these areas. The hitherto 
privileged classes could not view without resentment the coming of 
missionaries to work among the tribal people. 

The idea of a secular State, on which the Constitution is based, has 
not been universally accepted, and there are influential groups and 
parties which desire to see in India the establishment of a Hindu Raj. 
For them the coming of missionaries is a matter that should not be 
tolerated. Political parties in opposition were not slow to exploit these 
feelings. The political movement among tribal people in Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh, known as the Jharkhand movement, in which some 
Christians from these areas also took a leading part, and the claim of 
the Nagas in Assam for a separate and independent state, were wrongly 
ascribed to the influence of missionaries, who were accused of political 
and anti-national activities. 

It was not long before questions began to be raised in Parliament 
and in State Legislatures about the entry and work of missionaries. 
In some quarters wide publicity was given to the ‘missionary menace’ 
and the danger that it spelt for the country. In fairness to those con- 
cerned it must be said that side by side with this, many statements 
were made acknowledging the service rendered to the country by 
missionary personnel and institutions. From the Church went repre- 
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sentations to Government, to remove erroneous impressions regarding 
a huge increase in the number of missionaries. 

As a result of all this the Government of India decided in 1955 to 
review the question of missionary entry and work, and to formulate a 
policy. This was perhaps the first time that the matter was considered 
in detail by the Union Cabinet. The main features of the policy as 
officially communicated to the sponsoring authorities are as follows: 
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1. Additions and replacements: Those coming for the first time in augmentation 
of the existing strength of a mission or in replacement will be admitted into India, 
if they possess outstanding qualifications or specialized experience in their lines. 

2. Retiring missionaries: Those returning from leave after they had been in 
India for five years or more will ordinarily be eligible for admission. Such of them 
as qualify will be granted ‘No Objection to Return’ endorsements at the time of 
leaving. 

3. Border and tribal areas: For reasons of security, new missionaries coming to 
work in border or tribal areas, wherever they are situated, will not be admitted. 

4. Opening of new centres: Missions in India do not at present apply specifically 
either to the State Government concerned or to the Government of India for per- 
mission to open new centres or institutions. This has resulted in the opening of a 
number of missionary centres without the knowledge of the State Government 
concerned or of the Government of India. Thus Government does not have the 
information, about missionary centres or about the missionaries working at such 
centres, which is necessary for dealing with individual cases of missionaries and 
other missionary questions. A foreign mission desiring to open a new centre or 
institution will, therefore, apply to the State Government concerned, who will 
obtain the approval of the Government of India. 

5. Missionaries from Commonwealth countries: The admission of missionaries 
from Commonwealth countries will also, as far as possible, be dealt with on the 
same lines as foreign missionaries. 


It is obvious that in arriving at these decisions Government was 
influenced by other factors besides those mentioned earlier in relation 
to missionary work and reactions to it. With the coming of independ- 
ence and new relations with numerous countries, the number of 
foreigners who came to India increased enormously. For a newly 
independent country this was an unprecedented experience. The tense 
international situation also made Government specially concerned 
about the presence of large numbers of foreign personnel in border 
areas. Judging from the restrictions placed on societies already at 
work in India and from other information, it is certain that no new 
society will be allowed to enter and work in the country. 

One immediate consequence of the new policy was the introduction 
of a system of visas for Commonwealth citizens. While this removed a 
discrimination as between missionaries of Commonwealth countries 
and others, it introduced a new one as between missionaries and other 
citizens from the same countries. After further consideration and in 
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response to representations made by the NCC and other bodies, this 
was amended, and such missionaries are now required to obtain a 
special endorsement in their passports, which is usually granted with- 
out any difficulty or delay. The difference in treatment of missionaries 
from these two main groups of countries is governed by principles of 
reciprocity, the normal rule in matters of international travel. 

Even a casual examination of the new policy or—as the Government 
prefers to call it—the new procedure, shows that it is one that can be 
administered in such a way as to make little difference in the conditions 
that have existed for a long time. But it should be recognized that the 
new policy can be used for a gradual closure of missionary work. 
Only time will show whether the attitude of the people and the Govern- 
ment will tend towards such a change in the mode of its administra- 
tion. Generally speaking, there has been no radical change in the 
matter of admitting missionaries since 1955; but the insistence on 
outstanding qualifications and specialized experience has made it 
more difficult for certain categories of missionaries to obtain entry 
visas. For example, in the opinion of Government, teachers for 
secondary schools and superintendents for hostels should be found 
among Indian nationals, and there should be no need to bring people 
from oversea for such positions. In official thinking this question is 
not infrequently mixed up with national prestige and the consideration 
of employment for citizens of the country. Here it should be remem- 
bered that similar restrictions apply to personnel whom commercial 
and industrial undertakings seek to bring in. It has been reported 
that, commenting on the effort made by such an agency to make out 
a case on the basis of expertness, a Minister of Government declared 
that no man under thirty could be considered an expert. 

In the changed circumstances of to-day, both in the Church in India 
and in government policy and public opinion, it seems important to 
reconsider some of the assumptions and practices hitherto followed 
largely as a matter of course. Certain basic principles, formulated by 
one of the agencies of missionary co-operation in the West, may be 
stated (with verbal modifications to suit others as well) as deserving 
general consideration and approval : 


1. In all matters affecting the work and development of the Christian churches in 
India, the primary place of authority and responsibility rests with them. The 
churches in other countries, acting in their oecumenical relationship, seek oppor- 
tunity of continuing co-operation. 

2. The development of Indian leadership in the churches must continue to have 
priority. Churches in other countries should co-operate in the development of such 
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leadership. In partnership we must work out means of maintenance which are 
consistent with the need and the growth of a sense of responsibility. 

3. Missionaries sent should be intellectually and spiritually strong, and their 
attitude and manner of living such as to commend them. They should be instructed 
in the culture and customs of India and in the laws and regulations of the country, 
being prepared in every way to make a positive contribution to the wellbeing of 
the people of India. 

4. It is primarily for the churches in India to state how many and what kind of 
missionaries they need, and to present the needs to Government. Such presentation 
should include a factual analysis of the number of missionaries now and in the 
past, the type of work they are doing and the efforts that have been made and are 
being made to develop and use Indian leadership. 

5. All should continue to uphold, through dignified efforts, the principle that 
the Christian belongs to a world fellowship and that, by the very nature of his 
allegiance to the Head of the Church, he has the duty in every appropriate way to 
share his deepest convictions with any who care to listen and observe. 


The history of the growth of the National Council illustrates the 
working of the basic principle of church responsibility. Starting as the 
National Missionary Council representing missionary societies, it was 
later reconstituted as a council of churches and missions and named 
the National Christian Council. By recent actions of the Council, 
taken in full consultation with all concerned, the Council has become 
primarily a council of churches. Missions are eligible only for associate 
membership and most of them have declined to continue even this 
relationship, being content to be related to the Council through the 
membership of the churches with which they work. The number of 
churches directly affiliated to the Council is steadily increasing. 

In keeping with this development came the suggestion from several 
sources that in the matter of missionary visas the National Christian 
Council should be given the authority to act for its member churches 
in a more responsible way. In the past, as a sponsoring authority, the 
Council has supported visa applications when requested to do so and 
has on many occasions helped to remove difficulties and clear mis- 
understandings. The applications, however, originated with the sending 
society or board. The procedure now proposed by the Council, after 
careful consideration and full discussion with member churches and 
their related boards, is that visa applications should be made in India 
through the National Christian Council, which will not merely act as 
a forwarding agency but will exercise judgment on the applications 
submitted to Government. This will be supported by full and accurate 
information for which the Council can vouch and on which the 
Government can rely. By this means some of the delay now experienced 
in obtaining visas might be avoided. Eventually it may lead Govern- 
ment to conclude from experience that applications submitted by the 
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Council are all related to cases of genuine need and that the informa- 
tion supplied is sufficient, and the present unsatisfactory method of 
local enquiries through subordinate officers of the police department 
will therefore not be necessary. 

The churches are now considering this new procedure and many of 
them have found it acceptable. There are certain reservations in some 
quarters. One reason for such reservation may be described as the 
anxiety to preserve the authority of the member church. It is appar- 
ently felt that by submitting applications to the NCC, and giving it 
authority to exercise judgment over individual cases, the right or 
authority of the Church to order its affairs is being abridged. Another 
reason is the confidence of some churches in themselves—that by 
acting on their own they can obtain better results, by which they 
mean that a few more missionaries can somehow be enabled to come 
in, through personal contacts with individuals in authority. Both 
these groups overlook the need for solidarity and the long-term benefits 
of concerted action based on agreed principles. Seeming advantages 
of the moment should not be allowed to override what is for the well- 
being of the Church as a whole. 

Even when the procedure for securing visas has been perfected, all 
the problems connected with the entry and work of missionaries will 
not be solved. Other steps will have to be taken. To cite one illustra- 
tion: the Roman Catholic Church also has difficulty in securing 
foreign missionaries. One of the ways in which that Church meets the 
situation is by recruiting large numbers of workers, ordained and lay, 
for monastic and other Orders, from among the men and women in 
those areas in India where the Church is strong. Roman Catholic 
nuns, priests and lay brothers from Kerala are to-day found all over 
India. There are many foreign missionaries in that Church who have 
made India their home and who have acquired Indian citizenship. 
Our denominational divisions and differences in organization make it 
difficult to adopt the same methods to meet our similar problems. 

That we are to-day living in a world that is rapidly changing is an 
oft-repeated truism. We are therefore called upon to review constantly 
our methods and procedures in the light of changing conditions and 
with reference to basic principles, so that the task committed to us 
may be fulfilled in accordance with the will of Him who has com- 
missioned us. 


KORULA JACOB 




















IF MISSION HELP IS CUT OFF! 
WHAT SHOULD THE CHURCH DO? 


By J. S. Murray 


[8 his searching article, ‘Is the Church in India thinking?’, published 
in the International Review of Missions of July, 1957, Dr E. C. 
Bhatty seems to call for comment by mission boards as well as by 
Indian churches. Perhaps western churches are not any more aware of 
the situation that exists and of the things that need to be attended to 
than our Indian brethren, and it would be a pity if Dr Bhatty’s frank 
and disturbing words did not evoke some response from his fellow- 
workers from outside India. 

What he has written there is sufficient to call for some deliberate 
and practical action designed to lead the Indian Church and her 
partners out into a positive attempt to put the whole situation on a 
better footing. That, as Dr Bhatty makes plain, is necessary in itself, 
even if events go on smoothly and without undue interruption for 
many years. It will be doubly necessary if things should happen not 
to go on smoothly, but are seriously disturbed by factors which are 
hinted at in his article. At one point he says, “The sovereign right of 
the State to regulate the entry of foreigners is recognized . . .” and at 
another, ‘It is rumoured that the imposition of restrictions on the entry 
of funds for Christian work is being contemplated... .’ 

The possibility reflected in those two quotations is one that ought 
to be seriously considered when the whole question raised by Dr 
Bhatty is being looked at. If ‘mission’ help, either in the form of 
personnel or in that of money, were to be cut off from Indian churches, 
what effect would that have on the various elements in their programmes 
and on their endeavours to put them on an adequate footing? Can we 
make any realistic guess about it now and, if so, can we do anything 
to prepare for the changes or to influence the nature of them, so that 
they fit in with what is required on other grounds and are made to 
help the Christian cause rather than hinder it? Those are questions 
which both the churches in India and their ‘missionary’ partners oversea 
should be thinking about, and it is from this standpoint that the present 
article is written. If any change in policy is going to be necessary or 
desirable, we should see what it is as soon as we can, and act on it 


before it is too late. 
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1. Is it likely? No one can say for certain what the future will bring 
in such a matter as this. Nevertheless there are a number of factors 
which combine to suggest that the stopping of ‘mission’ aid to the 
churches of India is a distinct possibility. Needless to say, the initiative 
in this matter is not likely to come from the churches’ partners in the 
West, unless, of course, some clear indication is given to them by the 
Indian churches that their help is unwanted or inexpedient. Their 
genuine desire is to do what they can to assist the cause of the Gospel 
in India, and without exception they wish to go on helping for as 
long as it proves to be the right thing to do. 

It is mainly, then, from within India that any move to curb outside 
assistance is likely to come. Dr Bhatty has already mentioned the 
growing desire in the Church there to stand on its own feet and manage 
by itself. That may very well figure more and more largely in the 
picture as the years pass. 

But there are other factors which combine to suggest that this 
aspect of things needs to be taken seriously. There is no place 
within the limitations of this study in which to discuss them in detail ; 
but even a cursory glance over the political, economic and religious 
spheres of India’s life, and of the life of the rest of the world as it 
bears upon India, is sufficient to suggest that the loss of outside aid 
for the churches of India is a distinct possibility. It cannot be regarded 
as certain; but there is enough substance in the suggestion to make 
it very unwise for anyone to assume that it will not happen, or even 
that it is not likely to happen. There appears to be sufficient reason 
for considering it to be well within the bounds of possibility and 
therefore something that should be carefully looked at and provided 
for—so far as that can be done—when the needs of the churches in 
this new day are being discussed and plans for meeting those needs 
are being drawn up by them and their present helpers. 

2. What form would it take? Any enforced reduction or elimination 
of foreign aid for the churches would affect either the presence of 
missionaries or the acceptance of money, or both. 

Missionaries. The resentment against foreign personnel might result 
in all missionaries, or fraternal workers, being denied entrance to the 
country. This could be enforced, even though the Church were still 
permitted to receive financial help. 

Funds. It is possible that opponents of Christianity might regard the 
banning of funds from outside India as a more far-reaching check to 
the Church, or a more desirable form of achieving what is aimed at. 
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It could be operated without the diplomatic troubles that would prob- 
ably arise over the exclusion of personnel. It could take the form of 
a progressive reduction in the amounts permitted until nothing was 
left, or of a sudden banning of all such help. 

The kind of situation, however, that would give rise to one or other 
of these courses would probably be so serious that not one or the 
other but both of them would be enforced. 

3. What effect would it have? (1) If personnel had to be withdrawn 
there would be serious gaps in the staffing of various enterprises now 
under the general direction of the churches and mission societies. 
Missionary workers provide a good deal of the leadership in the 
Christian cause, and if that were all eliminated the burden left on the 
shoulders of Indian leaders would be so heavy as to tax their limited 
numbers almost beyond their strength. No doubt the majority of the 
programmes could continue uninterrupted—for the proportion of 
missionaries in the total staff is small—but we could expect some 
measure of confusion and even a drop in efficiency as a result of the 
withdrawal of their experience and ability. That is not a reflection on 
the innate capacity of Indian church leaders, but on the adequacy of 
their numbers, due to the educational deficiencies that still handicap 
the Church. 

Moreover, if missionaries were withdrawn, the financial resources 
that now go with their presence in India might not be fully maintained. 
One of the important functions of missionaries is to interpret to their 
home churches the life and work and needs of the Indian churches 
where they serve, and thereby to stimulate the giving on which all 
financial aid depends. If that personal link were broken, it would be 
much more difficult to maintain the flow of money for the Indian 
programme, and consequently the financial resources of the Indian 
Church would be diminished even though no financial restrictions 
were being imposed. 

(2) The banning of financial aid would hit the Indian churches much 
more heavily. A total restriction would, in many instances, eliminate 
the missionary as well, for salaries and working expenses would be 
cut off, and they would have no option but to leave. 

But even if they were not affected, the loss of funds for the programme 
of the churches would be very serious, for the greater part of the aid 
now given by outside churches takes this form. A brief list of some 
of the inevitable results will suffice to make this point clear. 

Many Indian church workers’ salaries would cease. Others, which 
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are now being subsidized, would be greatly reduced. Equipment used 
in church work—cars and other transport, projectors and other audio- 
visual materials, printing presses and much printed literature, land and 
buildings, and so on—would no longer be available to the churches. 
Economic aid for Christians would disappear. Institutions such as 
schools, colleges, hospitals and orphanages, which largely depend on 
mission funds, would be so handicapped that they would either have 
to close down or become so dependent on government help that they 
would lose their Christian character. 

To bring this generalization down to something more concrete, 
consider one area in India with which the writer is reasonably familiar. 
The Church there controls all the work, but is very dependent on its 
oversea partner for personnel, and especially for money. At present 
it receives, in missionary service and financial grants, approximately 
Rs 530,000 (£40,000, or $120,000) a year; and with this help it carries 
on evangelistic and congregational activities in two fairly large districts, 
maintains a hospital, five schools, two hostels, a printing press and 
attends to a number of other smaller matters. On the present basis of 
government and local assistance, if the oversea contribution were cut 
off, the Church could not hope to continue anything but its con- 
gregational and evangelistic activities, and these would have to be on 
a much reduced scale. There would be no subsidy for pastors’ salaries, 
no funds to pay the running costs of four vehicles and very little 
opportunity of using audio-visual equipment. The purchase of land 
for churches and pastors’ houses, the erection of church halls, giving 
economic aid to the poorer members of the Church, would all be 
reduced to minute proportions and the provision of hostels for 
Christian children at schools would cease. In other words, very soon 
after outside help had ceased, the present full, rounded, vigorous 
programme of the Church would be reduced to a thin, emaciated 
skeleton struggling to survive and to grapple with a task for which 
it had had little adequate preparation. 

There seems to be no doubt, then, that the withdrawal of financial 
aid would of itself gravely weaken the churches’ ability to carry on 
their present work ; and if, as seems likely, missionary personnel were 
withdrawn as well, the total effect would be such as to break up the 
whole Church-Mission programme that represents the Christian cause 
in India to-day. 

Of course, some might say, ‘That need not necessarily be disastrous 
to the Church. Much of what it is doing could well pass into the 
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hands of the Welfare State, and leave the Church to concentrate on 
the essential things that belong to its own life’. No doubt there is some 
truth in that, but anyone who knows the Church in India to-day 
knows that its dependence on the help of its partners for the carrying 
on of this large and varied programme is undermining its ability to 
do its own distinctive and inescapable task. That spirit of dependence 
is carried over from the management of institutions such as schools 
and hospitals into the inner domestic life of the Church, so that, 
instead of being self-sufficient in its own proper realm, it is still a child 
holding out its hand for things which God means it to provide for 
itself. The result is that if outside help were suddenly withdrawn, the 
Church in its own essential structure would almost certainly be left 
weak and ineffectual, and that at a time when it would need all the 
courage and strength it could command. 

That is the significant point about this whole matter. If mission help 
were to be cut off, the Church in India would be confronted by a crisis 
of the first magnitude, a crisis for which, because of its present set-up, 
it is being left singularly ill-prepared. 

4. What needs to be done? If this contingency is to be regarded 
as a real possibility, and if it would in fact be almost certain to produce 
a crisis for the Church, and find the Church ill-equipped to meet it, 
the obvious question must be considered: What can the churches and 
the missions do in the coming days to provide against this, and to 
provide against it so that even if it should not happen, it will still be 
along the line of the Church’s natural development? Is there something 
practical that we can attempt now, or must we just go on imprisoned 
in the system we have created until some power outside ourselves 
breaks it up? 

Certain plain facts seem to stand out by way of reply. 

(1) If a withdrawal of outside help is likely to issue in the severe 
curtailment of the ‘institutional’ side of the Church’s programme, so 
that its congregational activity and what goes with that in the way of 
youth work, theological training and other tasks, were practically all 
that remained, then everything possible should be done to put that 
inner core of its life on a thoroughly sound basis. That should be 
number one priority to which everything else is adjusted. 

(2) This aim should cover three points. 

a. It should involve an immediate, competent and practical study 
of the nature and function of the Church, so that its leaders and 
members can see clearly what it ought to be trying to do, and what it 
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should be leaving alone. That emphasis has been given very firmly 
by other Indian church leaders in recent months, and it is indispensable. 
It would seem to call for a commission like those of the Church of 
Scotland, where the best minds and spirits of the Church can, with 
their eye on the practical problem, frame a statement that will show 
where the Church should be going. 

b. Guided by such a study, it should involve such a strategic infusion 
of strength—both spiritual and material—into the life of the Church as 
will give it inalienable resources, both human and Divine, with which 
to carry on the work it sees it should be doing; whether in company 
with its partners, or standing alone. 

c. It should be designed to help the Church, as quickly as possible, 
to become independent and self-supporting within its own essential 
life and activity, so that it achieves its own full stature, fulfils its own 
true function and so that, if it does have to stand alone, it will have 
the spirit and the power to do so. 

(3) The institutions of the Church should, as far as possible, be 
adapted to serve the continuing purpose of the Church. As the resources 
of the Welfare State increase, schools, hospitals, etc., should be geared 
less and less to meeting general need for its own sake and more and 
more to serving the fundamental purpose of the Gospel, which is the 
spreading of the knowledge of the Kingdom of God among the people, 
and expressing and demonstrating the practical, helpful love which is 
its true spirit. 

(4) Christian institutions should be put on a footing in relation to 
the Church that will permit them to drop out of the life of the Church 
if that becomes necessary, without unduly disrupting its organization 
and financial arrangements. They should cease to be, what they are 
in effect now, integral parts of the Church, and become appendages 
which can be shed, if necessity arises, without doing damage to the 
Church itself. 

5. How can it be done? Is it possible to do anything to bring about 
these desirable ends? 

The following suggestions are put forward as a contribution to the 
discussion on this problem. They refer particularly to the United 
Church of Northern India; but they might equally apply to other 
branches of the Church as well. 

(1) Remove the great bulk of the institutions from the immediate 
control and administration of the Church, and place them under a series 
of Christian Trusts, e.g. Christian Medical Trust to deal with all the 
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hospitals of the Church; Christian Educational Trust to deal with all 
its schools and colleges; and so on. 

a. These Trusts would be constituted by the authority of the Church 
and their membership controlled by the Church ;but they may need to 
be incorporated societies, able to hold property, and autonomous in 
so far as the administration of their affairs was concerned, subject 
always to the purpose for which they were formed, and to the require- 
ments of their Constitution, which could be altered only with the 
approval of the General Assembly. 

b. In this form they would be entirely responsible for the institutions 
under their control, and would have authority to negotiate directly 
with supporting churches outside India in the matter of financial and 
other assistance. They would submit annual reports to the General 
Assembly, indicating the amount of aid received from such churches, 
and setting out any proposed changes of policy or activity. They might 
also report for information the estimates agreed upon each year, so 
that the Assembly could see where they were going. 

c. All property belonging to the United Church, or its co-operating 
missions, provided for the purposes of these Trusts, would be transferred 
to them, and henceforth be subject to their control and disposal. 

As an alternative, to safeguard the interests of the Church, the 
property might remain in the possession of the Church and be leased 
to the various Trusts at a nominal rental—or again, the Church might 
hold an interest-free mortgage over the property, so that in the event 
of a Trust being wound up or unable to carry on, the Church would 
still own the property and be able to use it as it thought fit. 

d. If it is thought desirable to transfer property fully to the Trusts, 
then provision should be made whereby in the event of any of it not 
being required by a Trust for the purpose for which that Trust existed, 
the proceeds of the sale of it would automatically go to the United 
Church (or its successors) for use in any way it thought fit. In the 
event of any or all of the Trusts being deprived of their property by 
government action, any compensation or other financial proceeds 
should also be paid to the United Church for its unrestricted use. 

e. Legal and social factors in India, however, may make the ‘Trust’ 
arrangement undesirable, in which case some other form would need to 
be devised. The essential thing is to give it the kind of autonomy which 
makes it an auxiliary of the Church and not an integral part of it. 

(2) The Church thus shorn of its responsibilities for the maintenance 
of these costly institutions should then do three things: 
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a. In the light of its study on the nature and function of the 
Church, commit itself to the specific tasks which really belong to its 
God-given programme. They will include activities that are not aimed 
at helping the Indian Church but that turn towards needs and causes 
outside that Church. There is no health in a church, and no access to 
the power of God, until it begins to forget itself and to go out after 
the lost sheep of the Good Shepherd. That means evangelism and 
expressions of Christian love in social service, and so on. It means a 
deliberate, planned effort by the Church as a whole, and personal 
service by its individual members. It will involve witnessing, and giving 
money, and doing work—yes, even out of the poverty and need that 
are the lot of the Church itself. But there is no way forward into safety 
except along this road. It may have to be done in stages—one thing 
at a time—but the Church must start, somewhere. Many of our 
western churches are learning that this is the only way, and I know 
the zeal and love and willingness in the Indian Church that make such 
a move possible. 

I have put this first, because it is fundamental, and other things 
without this will not be sufficient. But other things are needed in this 
concrete human situation. 

b. Plan a series of progressive steps by which, over a period of 
time, the Church would attempt to become self-supporting, either 
completely, or in certain defined aspects of its work. 

A series of five-year plans along this line would be a good thing, and 
would match the Government’s effort. One plan might aim to bring 
a certain number of congregations up to full support for their pastor. 
The next one might aim at a further group, or at a maximum amount 
of subsidy for those receiving aid; and so on. 

A goal to be aimed at provides an important stimulus to extra effort. 

c. Prepare some kind of formula setting out the terms on which funds 
from oversea sources should be made available to particular congregations, 
or projects, or sections of the Church. 

The handing out of financial assistance without requiring any con- 
ditions to be fulfilled is damaging to those who receive it, a deadening 
influence in the Church as a whole and a misuse of the sacred resources 
of the Kingdom. 

An illustration of what might be attempted is as follows: 

A local congregation needs land, church and house for its pastor. 
Let the Church Council consult with the local group or groups con- 
cerned and get an undertaking to raise an amount that represents a 
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reasonable contribution in their circumstances. Let it also decide, with 
the local group, how much of the total cost should be in the form of 
an interest-free loan from the Church, to be repaid to the Church at 
some suitable time in the future. Only when these arrangements have 
been agreed upon and accepted by the local congregation would 
authority be given for the project to go ahead and the money sought 
by the Church from oversea partners. 

Until the Indian Church itself imposes some such conditions as 
these, and sees that they are carried out, the giving of help by its co- 
operating missions will continue to be one of its grave sources of 
weakness, and to unfit it for standing alone in the day of crisis. 

d. Determine, in consultation with its oversea partners, the most 
strategic points at which it can use their help so that the Church will 
gain immediate strength, and be most suitably equipped for going on 
alone if that should become necessary. 

If there is a legitimate place for financial aid now, there is a legitimate 
place for trying to ensure a continuance of help in the day when 
outside aid is cut off. That can be done mainly by providing the Church 
with material assets which will remain part of its possession, whatever 
happens to its relation with oversea partners. Those assets could be 
in the form of land, houses and buildings, for congregations, theological 
colleges and other essential establishments of the Church; and as 
endowment funds that would reinforce the Church’s efforts in the way 
of scholarships, stipends, administration, economic aid, and such like. 

These things would have to be carefully thought out so that the 
help would really be of a strategic nature, and not just a hurtful 
inflation of the Church’s resources that weakened its own sense of 
responsibility. 

6. Pros and cons. Whether such a scheme worked out for the benefit 
of the Church or not would depend a good deal on the detailed applica- 
tion of the plan; but the Church and her partners are as capable of 
making right decisions, at each step of the way, as they are of doing 
the right thing in the present set-up. Nevertheless, certain overall 
advantages and disadvantages can be envisaged even at this stage. 

(1) Disadvantages. a. The obvious one is that to plan for something 
that is only a possibility in the future is to run the risk of failing to do 
what is actually needed in the present. It would be foolish to con- 
centrate on what might happen, and thereby neglect the ongoing 
programme that is actually needed now. 

(Comment: It should be possible to discern whether any specific 
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proposal would be sacrificing the present for the future and to take 
that into account. If this is done properly, most of the suggestions 
would be for the good of the Church now, and in the future, regardless 
of whether outside help were cut off or not.) 

b. The removal of the institutions from the immediate responsibility 
of the Church would open up the possibility that they might drift 
away from their true function and become no more than secular social 
welfare institutions. 

(Comment: We have to recognize that ‘incorporation’ does place a 
limit on the exercise of control from outside; but if the constitution 
of the Trusts prescribes the purposes for which they are established, 
puts the nomination of personnel in the hands of the Church and gives 
the Church some continuing link with the property, this should be 
a sufficient safeguard.) 

c. The handing over of responsibility and authority to the Trusts, 
so that they had the right to make direct representations to oversea 
churches for assistance, might lead to competition between them and 
the Church in the matter of getting the help they severally needed. 
Having only their own affairs to think about, the institutions might 
make such heavy demands for funds that the Church might be unable 
to get all that it needed for its work. 

(Comment: It is probably a good thing for the various sections of 
the work to say frankly what they really need, rather than to hold 
back out of consideration for the claims of others. The present system 
whereby educational, medical and evangelistic needs are all screened 
by a representative Court of the Church sometimes issues in technical 
or professional matters not getting the expert attention they require. 
In any event, a little element of competition would not be harmful. 
If the various authorities have to put up a convincing case for the help 
they request, that is all to the good; and there is a place for the co- 
operating churches to exercise some preference in the giving of assist- 
ance. In actual fact, the Church in its domestic needs is likely to receive 
first and greatest attention, for the building up of the Church in its 
congregational life holds a primary place in the concern of all the 
mission societies in the world.) 

(2) Advantages. a. The Church would not be confused by having to 
do its own ‘essential’ work, and at the same time to carry on a pro- 
gramme which, while valuable, lies nearer the periphery of its respon- 
sibility. It could concentrate on the indispensable part of its task, and 
make sure of establishing it on a sound basis. 
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b. The Church would be enabled more readily to see where and in 
what sense it must strive to be fully self-supporting, and could press 
on to that desirable goal without being dragged back by the necessity 
of obtaining help for costly institutional work. 

c. If outside help had to be cut off so that schools, hospitals, etc., 
had to be let go, or if a government policy of ‘nationalizing’ education 
and medicine removed them from private control, they could pass 
into other hands with less upset to the Church if they were under the 
direction of Trusts than if they were integral parts of the Church itself. 

d. It is possible that such institutions might have a better chance 
of continuing as Christian organizations if they were controlled by 
recognized Trusts, established for educational or medical purposes, 
than if they were under the direction of a ‘religious’ organization such 
as the Church. 

e. The administration of the work of schools, hospitals, etc., would 
be more efficiently handled, and better co-ordinated, if it were controlled 
by bodies that existed only for that purpose and that were not tangled 
up with other quite different responsibilities as well. 

No doubt there are many other things to be said on both sides of 
the discussion, but these will suffice to provide a basis of justification 
for the proposals that have been put forward. 

7. Conclusion. Whether the above suggestions commend themselves 
to the Indian churches and their oversea partners, or whether some 
entirely different way of dealing with the problem is seen to be more 
expedient, the important thing is that immediate attention be given to 
the issues raised here. Dr Bhatty ends the article already mentioned 
by saying, “The Church in India is at the beginning of a crisis’. That is 
true already, even if missionary aid is allowed to continue. It will have 
even sharper point to it if the under-currents that are moving in India’s 
life issue in a serious reduction or in a complete severance of outside 
aid for the churches. Such an eventuality could be a serious blow to 
the Christian cause; it could also be a stepping-stone on which that 
cause could move up into a new realm of exciting possibilities. Which 
it will be, if it does happen, may very well depend on what the Christian 
forces do now by way of preparation for it. 

J. S. Murray 
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‘The oxen likewise and the young asses that till the ground shall eat clean 
provender’ (Isaiah 30: 24). 


By Grapys E. SHAW 


: ANNA! Hanna! Shabash! (Beat him! Beat him! Well done!) 
What a clever little boy I have!’ 

A small, graceful Indian woman stood at the door of her hut in 
the village, smiling approvingly on the antics of her two-year-old son. 
Indian village children have little in the way of playthings and this 
one had nothing but a stick which he was brandishing proudly; his 
present victim being a puppy that was asleep in the dust outside his 
house. It was nobody’s puppy, after all, and it was fun to hear it 
squeal and run off to find other refuge! And his mother praised him 
and told him he was a big, clever boy. 

A yelp followed by piteous crying brought me to the door of my 
hut late one afternoon, and the next minute I was running to caress 
a dog so badly beaten that it was unable to run from the man who 
was still rhythmically applying the rod to its back. I could hear the 
thumps from my house. There is only one thing that makes me more 
angry than to witness this kind of cruelty, and that is when the victim 
is his wife and not a stray dog. 

‘Like father —like son’, so the saying goes. Certainly this seems to 
be the general attitude of young and old towards the poor, homeless 
dogs that scavenge a living in the alleys of the villages. We ask ‘Why?’ 
and ‘What harm has he done you?’, but it is too vast a problem to be 
dealt with by the individual in these small ways. What is needed is a 
public conscience in the matter. There is now a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in India, but its presence is as yet hardly 
felt in the cities, so it will be many a year before it is even heard of in 
the villages. 

The mail-train drew in at the station and as I, with many other 
passengers, gave up my ticket at the exit, we were surrounded by 
‘tonga-wallas’ hoping for a fare. Having seated myself in the back of 
one of these vehicles, I found myself in the midst of a mad race for 
the city. Each and all were beating up their horses, even though the 
poor creatures were running as hard as their legs would carry them 


on the hard, metalled road in the hot afternoon sun. At one time we 
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were three deep across the road and all tearing madly along. Then it 
happened! Our horse fell and the tonga fell forward on to the shafts 
and I fell backwards, catching the corner of a tin box in the small of 
my back. Sick though this made me feel, I jumped down, thinking the 
horse had had a seizure and died. Fortunately he had only slipped, 
and before long he was prodded to his feet and put back into the 
harness that I had persuaded them to undo before forcing him to rise. 
‘You do not drive that pony,’ I suggested, ‘but you are everlastingly 
and unnecessarily punishing him.’ 

I often wonder if primitive man satisfied a certain cruel streak in 
his nature by exercising this power over the weaker creature. Certainly 
to-day it seems that the less educated a man is, the less control he 
seems to display in such matters. Or—is it just fun to catch a running 
goat or dog with a flying stone, even though the poor creature may be, 
and often is, crippled for life afterwards. The Indian town is so vastly 
different from the Indian village, chiefly, I think, because in the town 
the majority are educated, while in the village the majority are illiterate. 
I always hope, as I continue to teach that the root of the Christian 
Faith is love, that in time they will learn to love, not only one another, 
but all God’s creatures. 

Over against this, the village man values deeply the animals he 
possesses, partly because they are indeed his wealth and partly because, 
I feel, he loves them for the service that they render him. One rich 
farmer of my acquaintance was so proud of a pair of strong white 
bullocks that he possessed that he asked me to photograph him with 
them. I am sure, too, that our doctor at her village hospital delivers 
almost as many calves, when cows are in difficult labour, as she does 
babies. She seems to get runs of them. 

But I think a friend of mine tells the prize story on the subject of 
the value of animals to their owners. A woman took a very sick baby 
to her one night when she was camping in a village, and after examina- 
tion the conversation went something like this: 

‘Bai, this baby is very sick—sick beyond my limited capacity for 
curing him. Why don’t you take him to the mission hospital? It is 
only ten miles away. They will make you very welcome and they will 
be able to cure your baby.’ 

‘But if I go to hospital who will mind my buffalo?’ 

‘But Bai, which is more important, your buffalo or your baby?’ 

‘The buffalo, of course! I shall have another baby free in a year or 
two, but a new buffalo would cost Rs 150.’ 
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And what of natural love? I was walking along a main road one 
evening and saw a small goatherd’s son bending over a small animal 
in the middle of the road. On drawing nearer I saw it was a baby 
donkey, which was lying in the road, but with his head in the little 
boy’s lap. I thought he must have been knocked down and went nearer 
and made tentative enquiries, but the little boy looked up smilingly 
and answered, ‘No he is all right—it’s just—it’s just I Jove him so!” 

Appreciation of the service that animals render to man is shown in 
the great ‘bullock festival’ called Pola which is celebrated annually 
some time in September in the villages. I saw and heard nothing of 
Pola my first year in India, when residing in a town, but now doing 
village work I look for it as an annual event. 

How, you may well ask, does a bullock celebrate a festival? and 
sometimes, when I see them in the stampede of the procession at night, 
I wonder if they are enjoying it as much as their youthful drovers. 
A bullock serves his master all of three hundred and sixty-four days 
out of every three hundred and sixty-five, and on the eve of Pola at 
sunset he knocks off for his annual ‘one-day’ holiday. 

The celebration begins by first washing the feet of the animals and 
then bowing in humble obeisance before them. Then with turmeric 
and sweet oil they massage the necks and shoulders that bear the daily 
yokes, and follow this by giving the bullocks a very specially prepared 
meal. They sometimes even slip sweet ring doughnuts on to their 
horns. The festival day itself also begins with special eating and drink- 
ing, followed by decoration of the bullocks. They tie brightly coloured 
tassels and stick coloured tinsel paper to their horns. They paint 
coloured stripes on their bodies and often, by dipping their own hands 
in coloured paint and then placing them on the backs of the beasts, 
mark them with coloured hand-prints. They place flower garlands 
round the beasts’ necks and when they move there is a jingle of 
bells, which are hung from their horns or round their necks or tied to 
their fetlocks. Some of the well-to-do headmen of the villages also put 
special trappings on their animals’ backs. 

In the evening there is real excitement as they gather the bullocks 
together for a grand procession. Their owners, one to each pair, are 
also dressed up to do their animals justice: gleaming white clothes and 
often red silk, gold-trimmed turbans to their heads. In mere words it 
is hard to convey a picture of the bright colours, the sounds of the 
many-toned bells almost drowned by the cries of the youths and men 
who are trying to keep their own pair under control and the sense of 
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joy and excitement as the procession moves off towards the village 
temple at a signal from a very noisy band. The latter is sometimes 
preceded by a lad leaping and dancing as he twists and throws a stick. 
Little children will be seen, too, running here and there, clutching 
small painted wood or mud bullocks that their fathers have brought 
home for them from the bazaar that week ; and there will be the women, 
too, in green, red, blue, purple or yellow saris clutching at the said small 
children, in case they should get in the way of that rather frightening, 
stampeding procession. I have heard that accidents do sometimes 
happen in the procession, but in the eight times that I have witnessed 
the Pola gathering it has always been most orderly. 

Again in some villages they hold running races for prizes after the 
procession and in others they judge the best pair for their appearance, 
strength and likeness to one another. 

I have heard it whispered that at the temple a symbolic marriage of 
these poor castrated creatures takes place, but whether that is true or 
not I cannot say. But this I know: that if ever India should become 
wholly Christian, I should always hope that the annual Pola Festival 
might find a place in the Church’s year. 

It is, I believe, widely known that in some districts the cow is wor- 
shipped and regarded as sacred. In the Deccan I have never actually 
seen cow-worship, but I have seen certain holy beggars leading a 
much dressed-up bullock from house to house as they beg for offerings. 
Then the children run around calling Anandi-bail aya! Anandi-bail aya! 
(the bullock of joy has come!) and the women place kunku-powder on 
the creature’s forehead and ‘namuste’ with folded hands before him 
as they make their offerings of grain to the beggar. (Kunku-powder is 
what they use in the villages for the marriage spot that they wear on 
their foreheads.) 

How can we sum up, then, the attitude of the village Indian to 
animals? There is cruelty, certainly, towards the poor creatures who 
belong to no one—and yet even these find the wherewithal to keep 
alive; people are often careless towards those creatures that they 
possess, but they undoubtedly appreciate those animals which serve 
them and sometimes, because of their value, they even worship them. 
Giapys E. SHAW 








THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 
By C. W. RANSON 


HE International Missionary Council Assembly, at its Ghana 

meeting, established a Fund for the advancement of theological 
education in Africa, Asia and Latin America. The Fund was inaugurated 
with assured resources of four million United States dollars. This was 
made possible by the generous support of Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr 
and of nine mission boards in the United States of America. 

Mr Rockefeller’s interest in the training of the ministry in the 
United States was demonstrated some years ago by a very large personal 
gift which he made for the strengthening of selected theological 
seminaries in that country. In 1956, the General Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council approached Mr Rockefeller with an 
appeal for assistance in the development of theological education in 
the lands of the ‘younger churches’. The thoroughness and care with 
which this appeal was considered formed an impressive example of 
responsible Christian stewardship. The grounds of the request were 
exposed to sympathetic but sea~~hing scrutiny. A member of Mr 
Rockefeller’s personal staff undertook a detailed study of the facts 
relating to the training of the ministry in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, and of the extent of the support given by churches and 
missions to theological education. On the basis of this independent 
enquiry, Mr Rockefeller offered to make a contribution of two million 
dollars to the International Missionary Council, subject to certain 
conditions. 

The first of these conditions was that a number of mission boards 
in the United States should undertake to contribute, over a period of 
five years, an equivalent amount (i.e. $2,000,000) to the proposed 
IMC Fund, thus ensuring its initiation with minimum resources of 
four million dollars. The nine mission boards to which this primary 
challenge was addressed responded by pledging the substantial con- 
tributions asked of them. They undertook, moreover, that these 
contributions to the IMC Fund should not be made at the expense of 
existing commitments to the training of the ministry. The boards 


concerned, and the amounts promised by them, are as follows: 
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$ 

1. The Board of Missions of the Methodist Church : 

(a) Division of World Missions i 500,000 

(6) Woman’s Division of Christian Servic . 250,000 
2. The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 

terian Church, USA . . 500,000 
3. The American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 175,000 
4. The American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions ‘ . 150,000 
5. The United Christian Missionary Society - 150,000 

6. The National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church . 100,000 

7. The Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church ° 100,000 

8. The Board of Foreign Missions of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church ; ‘ 75,000 
Total ; . $2,000,000 


It should be emphasized that it was never the intention of those 
engaged in these early negotiations that the Fund should be closed 
when the first condition was met and the initial four million dollars 
secured. The IMC Assembly, in establishing the Fund, stated its 
conviction that its support, as well as its operation, should be inter- 
national and urged every member body of the IMC to contribute to 
the Fund. 

Other important conditions governed the offer of the principal 
donor and were approved by the nine initially contributing boards. 
These included the appointment by the International Missionary 
Council of a representative committee and qualified staff to administer 
the Fund, and the acceptance by the Council of certain broad general 
agreements as to its use. These latter provide for the use of the Fund in 
two main ways: first, by grants to selected institutions, chosen on the 
basis of their strategic location, the quality of their present work and 
their plans for future development; and second, by assigning approxi- 
mately one million dollars for use in the improvement of the libraries 
of theological schools and the preparation and translation of suitable 
theological texts. 

It should be noted that in the matter of general grants to institutions 
a principle of limitation is laid down. It was proposed that the 
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committee administering the Fund should ‘pursue a policy of concen- 
tration by limiting its institutional grants to approximately twenty 
seminaries throughout the younger church areas’. This limitation does 
not apply to the libraries and text programme, to which a quarter of 
the present corpus of the Fund is to be applied. All institutions training 
candidates for the ministry in the ‘younger churches’ will be eligible 
to benefit from this programme. 

The proposal to establish an IMC Fund for these purposes was 
presented to the Ghana Assembly. It was considered first by a com- 
mittee of the Assembly which, after detailed study, proposed its 
acceptance. The Assembly ‘with profound appreciation and with deep 
gratitude to God’ resolved to establish a Theological Education Fund 
and appointed a committee to administer it, in accordance with the 
‘terms of reference’ approved by the Assembly. These included, in 
addition to those already mentioned, a number of points which should 


be noted. They are here reproduced in the wording of the Assembly 
resolution : 


1. Grants should be designed to develop and strengthen indigenous theological 
education. They should stimulate local responsibility, encourage creative theological 
thinking and provide a higher standard of scholarship and training which is suited 
to the needs of the churches to be served. 


2. The present resources of the Fund shall be designed to be used over a period 
of five 


years. 
3. Grants from the Fund shall normally be made in the first instance on the basis 
of a five-year plan. 


4. The phrase ‘in Asia, Africa and Latin America’ shall not be interpreted as 
excluding church institutions otherwise qualified in such areas as the South or 
South-west Pacific Islands, the British West Indies, Madagascar, etc. 

5. Care should be taken to avoid making any institution dependent upon the 


6. Every effort should be made to maintain liaison with the Board of Founders 
of Nanking Theological Seminary (New York), or other bodies with a similar 
programme, with a view to achieving reasonable co-ordination of programme. 


The Theological Education Fund is now in being. It is an Inter- 
national Missionary Council Fund, in name and in fact. The IMC 
Assembly appoints the Committee of the Fund and that Committee is 
required to report to the Assembly and to the Administrative Committee 
on its operations. Subject to such periodical review, the Theological 
Education Fund Committee bears responsibility for the administration 
of the Fund, within the terms of the charter laid down by the Assembly. 

The creation of this Fund is not a lucky accident, unrelated to the 
past or to the total concern of the IMC for the world mission of the 
Church. It represents a new phase in a process in which the IMC has 
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been engaged for many years. This is true in the specific field of theo- 
logical education. It is also true in that broader sphere of missionary 
co-operation of which the IMC is both symbol and instrument. 

The training of the ministry has been a subject of weighty comment 
at every world missionary conference since 1910. There is a depressing 
monotony in the resolutions on the subject. What was said at Madras 
in 1938 about the weakness of theological education was said, with 
even greater force, at Edinburgh in 1910. ‘In no department of mission 
work,’ said the Edinburgh conference, ‘are the efforts at present made 
more inadequate to the necessities of the case than in that of theological 
training.’ The Madras meeting described ‘the present condition of 
theological education’ as ‘one of the greatest weaknesses in the whole 
Christian enterprise’. A Latin American at the Jerusalem meeting said 
of the training of the ministry: ‘We have only been playing at it.’ 

The Whitby meeting of the IMC declared that ‘among all the tasks 
to which, in partnership, the younger and older churches are called 
to put their hand, absolute primacy must be accorded to the training 
in the younger churches of leaders fully equipped to bear the heaviest 
burdens’. It was in accordance with this conviction that, at Whitby, 
the plans adopted for IMC research (which had hitherto been con- 
cerned with social and economic questions) gave first place to the study 
of training for the ministry. This decision, in turn, led to the series of 
surveys of theological education which have been conducted, under 
IMC auspices, in recent years. 

Theological education is increasingly recognized as the pivot of 
Christian strategy in Africa, Asia and Latin America. But what kind 
of theological education? The IMC surveys have done something to 
expose the problems involved in the training of an indigenous ministry 
in the younger churches. They have raised basic questions about the 
nature of the ministry. They have focused attention on some of the 
main weaknesses in theological training in the ‘younger churches’ 
and have attempted to point the way to improvement in certain areas. 
They have stimulated a great deal of discussion and some hard thinking 
and planning. But they have all too seldom resulted in resolute action 
or adventurous experiment in the re-shaping of traditional policies. 

At least part of the significance of the Theological Education Fund 
is that it offers an opportunity to break through the frustration that 
has so often hampered new developments in the training of the ministry 
in the ‘younger churches’. The Fund, it should be remembered, repre- 
sents new resources. It has not been created in order to relieve churches 
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and missions of their present responsibilities in theological education. 
If it is used properly it will tend greatly to increase those responsibilities. 
Nor should it be used merely to perpetuate existing patterns; it should 
be so depl#yid as to stimulate fresh thought and experiment. 

How i®this to be achieved? It would be less than prudent, at this 
early stage in the history of the Fund, to attempt a precise and detailed 
answer to this question. The Theological Education Fund Committee 
has considered its task and has begun to lay plans for the fulfilment of 
the responsibilities with which it has been charged by the IMC Assembly. 
It may be of interest to indicate, in a general way, the nature of the 
Committee’s approach to its work. 

First, it is recognized that the task of theological education is only 
part of the total task of the Church and that, within the sphere of what 
is properly termed ‘theological education’, there are vital elements 
which lie outside the scope of this fund, such as the training of laymen 
and unordained church workers. The effective conduct of the operations 
of this Fund will require concentration on limited objectives. The first 
limitation which must be recognized is that the Fund will normally 
concern itself only with institutions training for the full-time, ordained 
ministry of the Church. 

The Ghana Assembly decreed that in the selection of institutions to 
be assisted, emphasis should be laid on quality of work and strategic 
location, and the Committee is under instruction to limit institutional 
grants to ‘approximately twenty seminaries’. The Committee is con- 
vinced that the selective principle is the surest way of spreading the 
benefits of the Fund over a wide area. It may be difficult to apply; but 
without it, the resources of the Fund—ample as they are—would 
simply be dissipated, and the results would be disappointing to the 
churches themselves. In the application of the principle of selection, 
however, it is of the highest importance that quality be judged in terms 
of theological and religious vitality. In applying the criterion of 
‘strategic location’ in the selection of institutions for assistance, the 
Committee will give careful consideration to the total needs of the 
Church in an area or region and the service, actual and potential, which 
the institution offers in the training of the ministry for the Church of 
the region, as a whole. Standards of excellence will not be conceived 
in purely western terms. The purpose of the Fund is to strengthen 
indigenous theological education and to encourage creative theological 
thinking which comes to grips with the problems of the local situation. 
On the other hand, it is important that the churches of the continents 
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of Africa, Asia and Latin America should continue to have leaders who 
can represent to the world-wide Church the thought of their own 
churches and be a channel through which the thinking of the universal 
Church is made available to their own churches. One » the aims of 
the Committee will thus be to assist in the exacting task of fF Iping the 
‘younger churches’ to increase and strengthen a ministry which will 
‘possess’ the heritage of Christian faith and be at the same time truly 
indigenous and ‘at home’ in the culture of its own land. 

The Committee and staff of the Fund have no intention of handing 
out ready-made plans to any institution or any area. They desire to 
enlist the most responsible and competent Christian thinking every- 
where, and they hope that the existence of the Fund will provide a 
stimulus to fresh and imaginative thought and planning by those con- 
cerned with the training of the ministry. There are encouraging signs 
that the creation of the Fund has had this effect in certain areas. 

This approach to the task of the Theological Education Fund 
implies study and stimulation, wide consultation and careful planning. 
It represents an attempt to carry forward the whole process of enquiry 
and discussion in which the IMC has been engaged for many years. 
But the process will now be pursued in the knowledge that there are 
resources in hand to back new ventures and to strengthen certain key 
institutions. This linking of oecumenical study with responsible decision 
is a new and a healthy development. If wisely employed, it should give 
a fresh and practical impetus to the whole task of training for the 
ministry in the churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

But the existence of the Theological Education Fund has a wider 
significance. It is a commonplace of missionary and oecumenical 
co-operation that it is always easier to secure combined action on the 
less vital sectors of the Church’s life and witness. By its decisions at the 
Ghana Assembly the IMC has assumed responsibility for oecumenical 
‘operation’ at one of the most vital and sensitive points in the field of 
co-operation. For the training of the ministry lies at the very heart 
of the Church’s life of worship, witness and service. The pooling 
of resources in an oecumenical fund for this central task is an event of 
more than ordinary significance. It may well prove that, in the 
perspective of history, this development will be seen as marking the 
beginning of a new epoch in missionary and oecumenical action. 

Much will depend on the insight, understanding and wisdom with 
which the Theological Education Fund Committee is enabled to 
discharge the weighty responsibilities which have been laid upon it. 
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It is therefore appropriate that these notes should end with the 
Committee’s statement of the way in which it conceives its task : 


We thank God for the new prospect which has opened before us in the advance- 
ment of theological education. We believe that the recruitment and training of a 
worthy ministry is at the present time the most necessary practical step for the life 
and growth of the churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America. Therefore we 
rejoice greatly at the fresh opportunity for advance in that direction which has been 
granted to us, and we hope that it will be but the beginning of a continuing advance, 
stretching far beyond the period for which this committee has been created. In that 
hope we call upon the churches to devote themselves with all earnestness to the task 
- of training a more adequate ministry, to the end that those who serve them may be 
better able to help them serve the world. 

We conceive our own contribution to this larger task to lie primarily in the 
strengthening of a few representatively distributed institutions for the training of 
the ordained ministry. We will attempt to help those institutions which will in turn 
help others and serve to improve theological education over a wide area. We believe 
that we should build on strength ; and by strength in theological education we mean 
a combination of profound scholarship and deep devotion, providing a thorough 
knowledge of the biblical and theological framework of the Christian faith, applying 
the faith constantly to the life and problems of the Church and reaching out 
dynamically to the wider society beyond the Church. We look to such education 
for the development of indigenous Christian thought in the local language. We 
believe we should use our resources where the power to effect improvement is already 
manifesting itself, where we may work with what God is already doing in His Church. 
This means that we will look to those places where advance is already evident and 
where the Church is ready to make contributions of its own in addition to whatever 
we are able to offer. We must not provide endowments or make others continually 
dependent on the essentially short-term help which we can give. 

The procedure we are adopting in our work calls for a period of careful study and 
wide consultation before any decisions are reached or grants are made. Rather than 
hastily handing out funds or imposing ready-made plans of our own, we hope to 
elicit constructive and imaginative thinking from the institutions and churches con- 
cerned. After this has been accomplished, we shall be in a better position to determine 
where help can be most usefully given. We shall be willing to receive applications 
for help at all times, though such applications cannot be given any thorough 
consideration until a period of study and consultation has been completed; and 
clearly applications will be more timely if they are submitted after that period. 

One area of need that we have been particularly called upon to meet is that of 
the provision of theological literature. Our first step will be to determine the books 
that theological libraries need. This can be done by means of check-lists of standard 
works and surveys of present holdings in a range of theological schools. We will 
want to learn of material already produced that needs to be made more widely 
available. We will also be eager to discover persons who are able and might be 
available for translation or the production of basic biblical study tools, essential 
texts in the theological disciplines and other original works in the major languages 
used for theological teaching in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

We recognize that there are many other agencies that carry these same or closely 
related concerns. It will be our endeavour to work in fruitful co-operation with these 
bodies, learning from them and supplementing rather than duplicating their work. 
Above all, we wish to work in constant consultation and co-operation with the 
churches which bear the primary responsibility in this field, and we trust that they 
will recognize fully, in act as well as in word, the importance of theological education 
to their future life. 

C. W. RANSON 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By MATTHEW SHAW, S.S.M. 


ARLY this summer, I was a member of a party of Anglican Relig- 

ious who spent a fortnight in Russia as the guests of the Patri-- 
archate. We flew to Moscow from Helsinki late one evening. As we 
circled over the airport, the lights of Moscow beneath us seemed to 
typify the mystery that we were going to explore. We did not know 
what to expect—we were not even sure that we were going to be met. 
But once we had landed, we were most warmly welcomed by a young 
priest-monk (who subsequently proved to be the Abbot of Zagorsk) 
and two laymen from the Foreign Department of the Moscow Patri- 
archate who acted as interpreters. From then onwards all our cares 
were at an end. We were looked after with every imaginable courtesy 
and were everywhere impressed by the freedom with which our hosts 
conversed with us. There was none of the sense of constraint that we 
had feared. We thought it wiser not to probe too deeply into some 
topics but, on reflection, I wonder if our delicacy was really so necessary. 

We visited monasteries and convents and theological seminaries in 
Moscow, Kiev, Odessa and Leningrad. We also saw many parish 
churches and took part in several of their services. In Moscow we 
called on the President of the Baptist Union. This article is an attempt 
to sum up my impressions of my talks with Orthodox and Baptist 
Christians. 

Our primary purpose was to learn what we could of the revival of 
the monastic life for men and women. We wondered if there would 
be any parallel between the short-lived suppression of Russian mon- 
asteries and the lengthy break in the religious life in the Church of 
England. But in fact, the spirit of monasticism plainly uever disappeared 
during the twenty-five years after the Revolution of 1917. Many of the 
monks and nuns whom we met were elderly and had lived through 
this period. We asked what they had done during the troubles. It seems 
that some went abroad. One monk told us that he had belonged to a 
monastery in the east in 1917, and during the civil war fled to China. 
From there he made his way to Greece in the hope of returning to 
Mount Athos, where he had spent some years after he first became a 
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monk. But Greece and Turkey were at war then, and Mount Athos 
proved inaccessible. Eventually he became an Orthodox chaplain in 
Hamburg. Then after some years he returned to China, and in 1947, 
having heard that all was well at home, he went back to Russia and 
was sent by the Patriarch to the monastery where we found him. He 
said that about haif the monks who had left Russia in the early days 
of the Communist Revolution had since returned. Both the old and 
the younger monks of these monasteries impressed us by their sense 
of belonging to a Church which has deeply rooted traditions and which 
is, in a sense, unchanging. Political systems may change, but the 
Church remains the same, and the devotion of the monks to their 
traditions is a very marked feature of all they do and say. 

In our conversations with them we soon realized that a difference 
of language is not the only barrier to mutual understanding. There are 
other things which both sides take for granted that are a subtler hin- 
drance. For example, we naturally asked our elderly friend questions 
that sprang from our own western view of the religious life. One of 
these questions was whether Russian monasteries have a rule of silence 
similar to ours. At first our friend thought we must mean a rule about 
not talking in church. When we explained that we meant a rule of 
silence throughout the whole monastery, he replied that there were 
never any times when conversation was forbidden altogether. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘imagine a party of three hundred monks working in the vine- 
yard. There will be some supervisors among them who will listen to 
the conversations that go on and check any who tend to speak frivol- 
ously.’ Evidently our question illustrated the western pre-occupation 
with law, and his answer the eastern concern for principle. A similar 
contrast exists between western and eastern customs about the religious 
vow of poverty. Our Communities differ from one another in their 
conception of this vow; each seems to have its own definite rule about 
the possessions which its members may have, if they are allowed any 
at all. But the Russian tradition seems to be largely concerned with 
the simplicity of the monk’s life rather than with regulations about 
what he may possess. Monks never eat meat, but this was destfibed 
as a custom and not as a rule. 

We learned that there are now, in all, five thousand monks and nuns 
in the Orthodox Church. There are about seventy monasteries and 
convents. This growth in numbers is the more important to the Russian 
Church in view of the Orthodox rule that bishops must always be 
monks. The future strength of the Church will obviously depend on 
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the strength of the revival of the religious life. More than once we were 
asked whether Anglican Religious Orders accept widowers into their 
membership. This seemed a strange question, but the fact that it was 
asked by several people suggests that it is a serious issue for the 
Russians. It might be justifiable to infer from it that some of the 
present bishops of the Orthodox Church are in fact widowers who took 
the monastic vows on being appointed. Not only bishops are appointed 
by the Patriarch, but also abbots. There seems to be no system of 
election corresponding to western customs. In result, the Russian 
Church is much more closely knit, and the monastic life is a more 
integral part of the Church than is the case in the Church of England. 

We were much impressed by the evidently flourishing condition of 
the religious houses we visited. No doubt we saw the best, but we could 
see what our hosts were most proud of: for instance, the abbots of 
Zagorsk and Odessa are very young men. It is plain that great con- 
fidence is placed in these younger leaders, products of the post- 
Revolution era—a confidence which we felt was well founded. 

Everyone who comes back from Russia says that the churches are 
crowded and that the congregations mostly consist of old women. We 
have been asked if we agree with these reports. There is no doubt that 
the former is correct. On weekdays as well as Sundays, in the early 
mornings as well as in the evenings, services that we attended in parish 
churches were crowded. But the proportions of young to old and of 
women to men are not so disparate as is commonly said. Young men 
and women are certainly to be seen in reasonable numbers; and since 
most women wear headscarves in church, they tend to look older than 
they really are. Our impression was that many of the women were 
probably mothers of young families. Since the training of the young 
in the Christian life depends entirely on the family and not at all on 
the school, it is the more reassuring to find that so many mothers are 
faithful in their own practice. People are much more demonstrative 
in their devotion than they are in England. Frequently in the course 
of a service there would be a long queue of men and women—some of 
them most unlikely-looking types—waiting to kiss the priest’s hand 
and to receive his blessing. And yet the marked deference that is shown 
to the priests in the course of worship does not seem to go with an 
exaggerated clericalism, for in private conversation between priests 
and laymen an easy familiarity prevails. 

Besides the Liturgy and the Vigils, there is a form of service known 
as an Akathist, held in honour of our Lady or some other saint. These 
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services consist of a series of invocations addressed to the saint, or of 
incidents related from the saint’s life, alternating with anthems sung by 
everyone. One such Akathist in honour of the Blessed Virgin has been 
held every Friday morning in the cathedral at Odessa since the town 
was in danger from the Turkish fleet during the Crimean War. It begins 
with a procession from the sanctuary to a shrine in the body of the 
church, There the Archbishop takes out the ikon and carries it high 
above his head at the end of the procession, which now leads him to 
a raised dais in the centre of the nave. He places the ikon in front of 
the dais on a stand, and the priests (thirty-two of them on the occasion 
we witnessed) stand in two lines facing inwards between him and the 
iconostasis. The Archbishop sings the first section of the narrative, 
and choir and people respond with the anthem. The succeeding nar- 
rations are sung by other priests in turn. There were at least a thousand 
people present when we attended, and many of them stayed for the 
celebration of the Liturgy which followed. The others no doubt left 
for work at eight o’clock. 

It is difficult to describe the sense of corporate devotion of clergy 
and congregation at these services. It is also hard to find adequate 
words with which to describe the eager interest shown by the people 
here and in all the other parish churches we visited in our delegation 
of Anglican Religious. We never had any doubt of the warmth and 
sincerity of their greetings, even though these had to be expressed in 
smiles and bows rather than in words. 

It is a measure of the enthusiasm of lay folk in general that all, or 
at any rate very nearly all the words and music of the services are sung 
from hand-written exercise books. Printed scores are evidently not to 
be had, and those who sing must copy everything out for themselves. 
There is always at least one choir, sometimes two, stationed at the 
sides of the iconostasis. Members of the choir wear no special dress, 
and they include women as well as men. But the choir is not allowed 
to do all the singing. The congregation joins in heartily, particularly 
with the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. This, I understand, is a move 
much encouraged by the present Patriarch. 

English visitors might be surprised to find that there are no collections 
at Orthodox services. In fact the custom is that all practising Christians 
buy and burn votive candles, and the Church’s financial support comes 
largely from the sale of these candles. During public services the 
pricket stands are constantly manned by attendants who replace burned 
out candles by new ones from a container into which worshippers put 
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the candles they have bought. Sometimes offerings of money can be 
seen being passed from hand to hand over the heads of the congregation 
from those who are unable to get through the press to the front of the 
church. We were told that church membership is calculated partly on 
the basis of sales of candles, and that by this means it is reckoned that 
there are between twenty and thirty million practising members of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia. (There are about seven million members 
of the Communist party in the country). 

Naturally some of our questions were concerned with their methods 
of evangelism. This proved to be another subject where language is 
not the only barrier to understanding. Both the Orthodox and the 
Baptists seemed faintly puzzled by our questions, and all said that 
their difficulties were to cope with the numbers who crowd into their 
churches. My own conjectures are that in the first place they are so 
much impressed by the crowds who are wanting instruction in the 
Faith that the question of actually going out to the unconverted is 
forced into the background. But in the second place I believe that 
church and country are so identified in their thought that they do not 
find it easy to conceive of vast masses of neo-pagans. We tend to divide 
our population into those who go to church and those who do not. 
This is a division which it does not seem to occur to the Russians to 
make. We were even told of young men who finish their course at the 
university and then come and ask to be baptised on the grounds that 
they are going to work in distant provinces where the bulk of the 
population will be Muslim, and they want to be ‘real’ Russians before 
they go. And this was not said in any spirit of criticism of those who 
thus offer themselves. Now it may be that this sense of identity of 
church and nation is in part the result of the policy and actions of the 
State. But this did not seem to be the case. 

Nowadays preaching has a more important part in the worship of 
the Orthodox Church than it had in the past. There seems to be a 
sermon at every service. The students who are training for the ministry 
of the Orthodox Church are instructed in the art of preaching. We 
heard some of them being examined orally on this subject. Each one 
had to give the outline of an extempore sermon on some stated topic. 
But although the students kept to the subject set, they brought into 
their outlines the central doctrines of the Faith, and we judged that 
part of their instruction was that they should on every occasion so 
expound the Faith that every sermon might speak directly to any un- 
converted who might be present. The sermon is the chief part of 
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Baptist services ; and from what we were told by the President of the 
Baptist Union, it is plain that they also preach for the unconverted. 

We acquired some of our most interesting information from our 
visits to Orthodox seminaries. There are eight of these, and selected 
students go on from them, at the end of their four-year course of 
studies, to one of the two academies where they do a further four years 
of study of a more advanced character. There seems to be no shortage 
of candidates for the ministry, and the church leaders express them- 
selves well satisfied with the standard of their students. In fact two of 
them pointed to an improvement in the present system over the old. 
Apparently in Tsarist days the sons of married priests could get no 
education except in the seminary, with the result that many students 
were ordained who were half-hearted in their ministry. But now young 
men who offer themselves for training are probably firmly convinced 
in their faith and in their sense of vocation. The dominant note in the 
training both of priests and of religious is that of tradition. The early 
Fathers are the chief authorities referred to, and although in accordance 
with Orthodox custom there is a place made for ‘opinions’ in theo- 
logical matters, no doubt is left that the central doctrines of the Faith 
are fixed for all time. 

It is inevitable that the question that everyone asks me is, “What 
about the State?’ And this is much the hardest of all the questions. 
Naturally we kept our eyes open; but in view of the history of the last 
forty years we felt that our own enquiries had to be delicate and tactful. 
1 am unwilling to indulge in speculation. Let me confine myself to one 
fact. We learned that in every province there is an official appointed by 
the Ministry for Church Affairs. We met two of these men; they were 
extremely pleasant. Our hosts described them to us as put there to 
help in material things. If, for example, the nuns at a particular convent 
want some new machinery, they ask the bishop; he tells the State 
official, who thereupon sets about procuring it. One can readily under- 
stand the advantage of having such help in a bureaucratic society. We 
saw many signs of what seemed to be effective co-operation between 
Church and State. Nearly all the churches and monasteries we visited 
have been recently restored and redecorated. No doubt the Church is 
hemmed about with restrictions, but she is working vigorously if 
unobtrusively. Of that I have no doubt. 

MATTHEW SHAW, S.S.M. 




















THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION AND ITS 
MISSIONARY TASK 


LAMBETH, 1958 * 
By J. G. H. BAKER 


_ Lambeth Conference has been an outstanding event of 1958, 
and one which must lead to reflection in many quarters about the 
Anglican Communion and its missionary task. Those outside this 
family of churches are often perplexed by its apparently paradoxical 
character. It has produced some splendid leaders and first-rate scholars, 
and it has an increasingly acceptable form of church government ; 
yet there are some curious examples of disorganization in its ranks, 
and its methods of teaching the flock have often been haphazard in 
the extreme. Anglicans appear to be extraordinarily comprehensive in 
some respects and intransigent in others. They do not appear to be 
much interested in the theology of missions, and some critics would 
add that they have little coherent missionary policy beyond that of 
carving up the map of the world into Anglican dioceses. But when all 
this is said, the Anglican Communion remains a significant force in 
the world to-day. It attracts attention because it is secure in a faith 
which is both Catholic and Biblical, a faith which it does not claim 
as its own but as the heritage of the whole Church. 

These two emphases of Anglican tradition were considered in the 
first two major committees of the Lambeth Conference: ‘The Holy 
Bible, its authority and message’; and ‘Church Unity and the Church 
Universal’. Both of them are clearly related to the Church’s task of 
evangelism, and we may suggest briefly some of the world-wide aspects 
of the subjects which have been discussed. 

The Anglican Church, with its great tradition of Biblical scholar- 
ship going back not only to the Authorised Version but through 
Tyndale and Coverdale and Wyclif to Bede, has always regarded the 
regular reading of the Old and New Testaments as a priority for clergy 
and people. This is clearly stated in Ordinals and Lectionaries, and is 
implied throughout the Prayer Book with its constant scriptural 


1 This article had to go to press before the Lambeth Conference Report was published. 
It should be read, therefore, as the writer’s commentary on the general themes and as 
likely to require subsequent modification. 
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references. But it must be confessed that to-day Biblical knowledge, 
even among churchgoers, is very inadequate, both in English-speaking 
lands and in countries where the Scriptures have been translated by 
the Bible Societies. The work of translation goes on, and Anglicans 
have offered their talents in the splendid achievements which every 
year widen the area of the Gospel. But the Church’s task is to get 
people to ‘read, mark, learn and inwardly digest’. As a missionary in 
Nigeria observed, ‘It is easier to persuade African Christians to build 
a new church for £20,000 than to pay for Bible-reading notes when 
they have it’. On the other hand, there is evidence that the Church in 
crisis turns to the Bible. This has been so in China, where a Bible 
study-book by Bishop K. H. Ting has had wide circulation, and where 
the distribution of Chinese Bibles has increased rapidly. 

One of the more serious questions about the use of the Bible comes 
from the lands of its origin. The Arab Christians, who had a leader at 
Lambeth in Bishop Cuba’in, of Jordan, are finding it difficult if not 
impossible to read parts of the Old Testament in public, owing to its 
constant theme of Israel’s réle in God’s providence. Whether this 
means a recrudescence of Marcionism, or whether it is just an under- 
standable protest against a felt injustice, the problem brings into relief 
the question of the Old Testament in new churches. ‘Why should a 
man not have several wives?’ asks the African Christian. ‘Did not 
Jacob and David and Solomon do so?’ 

A right understanding of the Bible is no less important in relation 
to Islam. Canon Cragg, whose work in the Muslim world forms an 
outstanding contribution in this area, writes: “The Muslim has an 
instinctive sense of Holy Books: he expects religion to have this scrip- 
tural quality. A large part of our task is to bring the Muslim to a 
patient and hospitable perusal of the Gospels and the Epistles.’ 

But there is also a source of confusion about the Bible which is 
being spread with the preaching of the Gospel. The question of ‘ funda- 
mentalism’ has not left Anglicans unaffected, but it may be said that 
the Church is sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all schools of 
Biblical thought. It was, for example, quite natural for the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society, representing the staunch evangelicals 
of the Church of England, to invite the Bishop of Rangoon, a monk 
of the Community of the Resurrection, to address its annual meeting 
in June, for many of its missionaries work happily in his diocese. 

The Word of God must be interpreted and understood. It is 
significant that the oldest Anglican missionary society is the Society 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge which, by providing books for 
the Church oversea and by encouraging writers from its ranks, sought 
from the outset to establish the worldwide character of Anglican 
learning. 


CHURCH UNITY AND THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


The Anglican Communion has always played a leading part in the 
modern oecumenical movement; and with such leaders as Bishop 
Brent, Bishop Azariah, Archbishop William Temple, Dr J. H. Oldham 
and Bishop Bell, it could hardly be otherwise. Yet Anglicans are never 
entirely at home in the World Council of Churches or the International 
Missionary Council—perhaps because they are convinced that here is 
no continuing city, but at the most a service-station or marshalling- 
yard for churches on pilgrimage. If the structure of federation is made 
too strong, the possibilities of actual church union may be diminished. 
Anglicans just now seem to be primarily interested in strengthening 
the ties of the Anglican Communion on the one hand and on the 
other in seeking for ways of definite intercommunion with other 
Christian bodies. This is in no way to underestimate the value of the 
World Council in their eyes, for there is in fact a growing under- 
standing of its vital importance. The development of inter-church aid 
in such areas as Kenya and Hongkong has stirred the imagination of 
the whole Church. Yet even co-operation cannot be an end in itself. 
There are still the doctrinal differences which separate us, and we 
cannot rest till the mountain barriers are removed. 

The way in which the Anglican Communion is being led to a more 
corporate consciousness does not seem to its leaders to be inconsistent 
with oecumenical loyalties. Indeed those who regard the growth of 
world confessions as a disturbance of an oecumenical pattern may be 
reminded that the first Lambeth Conference met in 1867, well before 
the famous Exeter Hall meetings which led up to the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910. And two years before the latter date, 
the first Pan-Anglican Congress met in London. Since then its growth 
of world-consciousness has provided the Anglican Communion with 
increasing opportunities for fruitful contact with churches of both the 
Catholic and the Reformed heritage. 

Anglican links with Orthodoxy, with the historic Eastern Churches, 
and with such bodies as the Old Catholics in Europe, the Polish 
National Catholics in America and the Philippine Independent 
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Church are of real significance. All these bodies look to the Anglican 
Communion with warm feelings of friendship. The renewal of official 
contacts with the Moscow Patriarchate has greatly widened the 
potential area of encounter, as recent events have shown. It is not 
unusual to-day to find in English theological colleges students from 
Ethiopia, Crete, Assyria or the Mar Thoma Church in India. The 
Philippine Independent Church sends its ordinands to study in 
St Andrew’s Seminary, Manila (American Episcopal). It has always 
been Anglican policy not to proselytise from these ancient churches, 
but where necessary to encourage movements of reform. This has 
happened in the Coptic Church in Egypt, in the Mar Thoma Church 
and to some extent in Ethiopia. All this serves to remind us that 
episcopacy, the fourth and, in the view of some, controversial side of 
the ‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ is the accepted way of church govern- 
ment for the majority of Christians to-day. There are no official 
Anglican contacts with the Roman Catholic Church; and there are 
areas where relations are uneasy. But in many lands a wide measure 
of co-operation, in social service or relief projects, prevails. Fellow- 
ship, moreover, is maintained through a common observance, together 
with other non-Roman Catholics, of the Octave of Prayer for Unity. 
Close co-operation, again, with Protestant churches and agencies, 
especially in missionary work, is in many lands the rule rather than 
the exception. Anglican participation in a number of union theological 
colleges oversea affords an example of working together from which 
the Church at home might well profit. It is, however, now fairly well 
established that the whole of the Lambeth Quadrilateral is a sine 
qua non for any plan of union with the great churches of the Reforma- 
tion. The experience of the Church of South India since the last 
Lambeth Conference has convinced the majority of Anglicans, includ- 
ing a great many responsible high churchmen, that this body is based 
on a firm foundation of faith and order, and continues to be blessed 
by God. The schemes for union in North India and Pakistan, and 
in Ceylon, which came before the Lambeth Conference, are based 
on the same principle. As is well known, they differ from the South 
India solution in their plans for unification of the ministry under 
episcopal order from the beginning; and it is hoped that in this way 
there need be no waiting-period before there is a state of inter- 
communion between the uniting churches and the rest of the Anglican 
Communion. Conversations are also taking place in Malaya and in 
Nigeria (the latter at the moment based more precisely on the South 
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India pattern) and in Britain the Anglican-Presbyterian discussions, 
which have aroused considerable interest, were printed as one of the 
Lambeth Conference study-documents. The report of the recent 
Anglican-Methodist conversations was also studied by the bishops 
before the Conference. 

If any or all of these plans come to fruition, the whole question of 
the future of the Anglican Communion will have to be considered 
once more. For the logical result of united churches based on accept- 
ance of the Lambeth Quadrilateral is that in certain areas of the world 
the Church Catholic will not be found in specifically Anglican form. 
This was indeed envisaged by the Lambeth Conference of 1930, whose 
committee on the Anglican Communion stated : 


Viewed in its widest relations the Anglican Communion is seen as in some sense 
an incident in the history of the Church Universal; . . . in its present character 
we believe that it is transitional, and we forecast the day when the racial and historic 
connexions which at present characterize it will be transcended and the life of our 
Communion will be merged in a larger fellowship in the Catholic Church. 


The great appeal for unity addressed to all Christian people by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920 has taken some time to have its effect. 
But perhaps the tide is running faster now, and the movement towards 
the unity of the Church may well have been accelerated by the pro- 
nouncements of Lambeth 1958. 


PROGRESS IN THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


The committee of the Lambeth Conference which discussed this 
subject had an enormous task; and the various missionary agencies of 
the Anglican Communion are already considering what the bishops 
have said. Progress can be measured by a number of yardsticks. 
Constitutionally, the road of advance has been along the lines of 
Provincial development. Since the last Lambeth Conference, two new 
Provinces—West Africa, 1951, and Central Africa, 1955, and the 
Archiepiscopal jurisdiction in Jerusalem, 1957, have come into being. 
Provincial organization is contemplated in Uganda, and also in Kenya 
and Tanganyika. Representative gatherings of bishops, clergy and 
laity were held in 1957, for South-east Asia at Manila, and for the 
South Pacific dioceses at Dogura, New Guinea. The value of this 
development is partly seen in the drawing-together of different strands 
of church tradition, for example in West Africa or South-east Asia ; 
and this grouping of dioceses has an oecumenical significance, for an 
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Anglican Province is eligible for membership in the World Council of 
Churches, and this is a fact which will weigh with the Church in Asia 
and Africa when such questions as integration between the World 
Council and the International Missionary Council come to be debated. 

Another problem about Anglican Provinces concerns the evolution 
of the American Episcopal Church’s missionary districts. So far, 
except in China and Japan, there has been no Provincial growth as a 
result of American missionary effort. Liberia, for example, remains 
outside the Anglican Province of West Africa, and is constitutionally 
a missionary district of the American Church. 

Another criterion of progress is that of indigenous leadership. 
Anglicans have been conscious of this problem since the time of 
Samuel Seabury, the first American bishop, and they have had to face 
it in all the English-speaking Dominions, as well as in other lands. 
This Lambeth Conference has brought together more bishops than 
ever before who are native citizens of the land in which their dioceses 
are situated. Since 1940, all the diocesan Bishops of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kai have been Japanese, and this has also been the case in the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui since 1949. In the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon there are eight diocesan—and four 
assistant—bishops in this category: in West Africa four diocesans and 
five assistants: in East Africa five assistants: two of the three bishops 
of the Church in Brazil are Brazilian. The young Bishop Saucedo, 
recently consecrated to the episcopal diocese in Mexico, represents a 
Church in a land where no foreign missionaries are allowed. 

In view of the rising tide of nationalism in East and West, it may 
well be thought that the indigenous episcopate is the most important 
plank of any Anglican missionary platform. What would have hap- 
pened if there had been no Chinese bishops in 1949? And what might 
have happened if there had been, for example, a Korean or an Egyptian 
bishop at the time of subsequent international upheavals? A problem 
which is perhaps no less pressing is how an African episcopate can be 
developed in the multi-racial societies of Central and South Africa. 
A way has been found in Kenya, where African bishops minister to 
people of all races within their area, and in time there may be a similar 
development further south. But will there be time? As the former 
Archbishop of Central Africa said, ‘With things moving so fast it is 
positively dangerous for the Church to move slowly.’ 

Clearly the criterion of the episcopate must be related to other 
standards, for an indigenous bishop cannot be immune from the 
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dangers of nationalism or isolation, and more important than his 
nationality is the quality demanded of a Father-in-God to-day. What 
is needed in India or in the Pacific Islands is not necessarily what will 
seem most important on the English bench, or in the American General 
Convention. There are in fact many who, from missionary experience, 
would like to see the episcopate brought back to its early dimensions, 
when a bishop’s jurisdiction did not cover more than one or two small 
towns and the surrounding countryside. 

Self-support is another conventional sign of missionary progress, 
but it can prove a misleading, if not an embarrassing yardstick. The 
Church of England sends about one million pounds sterling a year 
oversea, but supports its own clergy not out of current giving but 
quite largely through the giving of earlier generations. It is hard to 
estimate self-support in churches like those in South Africa or Australia, 
where there is certainly missionary giving, but also missionary receiving. 
Nevertheless, it is true that in every part of the Anglican Communion 
there is concern about the principle and practice of Christian giving. 
The Chinese Church has settled the question finally by refusing all 
further aid from abroad ; so has the remarkable Church of Car Nicobar, 
under its bishop, John Richardson. All have learned much from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the USA, whose energy and teaching 
about the tithe are having wide repercussions oversea. 

But the public, who saw the bishops at Lambeth, is not concerned 
with progress in such terms. It thinks rather of the Church’s impact 
on society; and this again is an elusive standard. We become accus- 
tomed to the saying that the Anglican Communion exercises influence 
out of proportion to its numbers, and this could be claimed truthfully 
in such diverse areas as the USA, Nigeria, West Pakistan, China or 
New Guinea. Or if we are looking for ways in which the Church 
exercises its ministry of reconciliation—and this was the concern of 
the fourth committee of the Lambeth Conference—we might point to 
the steadfastness of the Church of the Province of South Africa in 
resisting the imposition of apartheid on the Church, while not allowing 
itself to become the tool of any party; or to the Church in Kenya as 
it faces the formidable task of winning back the Kikuyu people after 
Mau Mau; as well as the deeper, more far-reaching work of bringing 
the three races of the country into harmony under Christ. 

This brings us to a more fundamental standard of progress, which 
is nothing less than the Cross as the measure of all corporate and 
personal advance; it is the standard of victorious living known fully 
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only to God but revealed in people’s lives to those with eyes to see. 
The mission in Uganda last year, which was able to build somewhat 
on the Revival Movement which Anglicans had kept within church 
bounds, has evidently resulted in a deeper level of commitment for 
many hitherto nominal Christians. Another mission, in Hongkong, 
conducted by an Anglican Franciscan, has brought new life and hope 
to many in that desperately overcrowded Colony. 

Here it may be said that the pursuit of holiness, combined with the 
work of teaching and healing, has always been a strong missionary 
motive in the Anglican Communion. Three Religious Orders for men 
and ten for women in the Church of England have work oversea; 
and there are at least four American Communities with oversea com- 
mitments. And this quality of devotion can be found, too, in every 
tradition of the Anglican Church—in the evangelical fervour of 
missionaries in Morocco or South America, or in the quiet pastoral 
work of the poor priest of some Japanese or Indian town. 

Although missionary patterns are changing, there is still almost 
infinite need for men and women who have a vocation to serve the 
Church in lonely and distant places; but there is no reason to suppose 
that they should be all or even mostly of western origin. The Lambeth 
committee on “The Contemporary Missionary Appeal’ has sought to 
find ways in which God’s call to such service may be brought home to 
the present generation. 

But very few Anglicans serve the Church on a full-time basis. 
They are engaged in earning their living, and let it not be forgotten 
that this means the living of all church workers who depend on their 
gifts. These people are concerned with practising their religion in 
daily life; and they will have perhaps been most interested in the last 
two Lambeth committees—on ‘The Reconciliation of Conflicts’ and 
‘The Family in Contemporary Society’. Something has been said 
already about the Church’s ministry of reconciliation and, in a world 
threatened by an atomic armaments race and a continued conflict 
between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, there has been considerable 
interest, if not general agreement, in what Lambeth had to say about 
war and peace, and the conflicts of race and class. The debate con- 
tinues, and we may be thankful that the Anglican Communion has a 
wealth of history and experience to draw upon in dealing with these 
questions; and it is well to remember, too, that this is not confined 
to one side of the ‘Iron Curtain’. It was of course a disappointment 
that the Chinese bishops did not attend the Lambeth Conference; but 
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it must certainly not be supposed that there is no communication 
between the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui and the rest of the Anglican 
Communion. It is significant that a recent book, Anglican Essays in 
Self-Criticism, contains an article by a Chinese priest which may be 
said to represent the views of the Chinese Church to-day. 

The committee on ‘The Family in Contemporary Society’ has 
attracted even wider attention, for (if world wars can be avoided) we 
shall all, in Church and society, be facing the major problem of rapidly 
increasing population. The preliminary Lambeth study on this subject 
aroused widespread interest, and was based on evidence not only 
from the West but from all quarters of the globe. Problems of family 
planning, the Church’s teaching about marriage in societies where 
polygamy has long been regarded as natural, the terrible increase of 
divorce-rates in some countries and of abortions in others—all these 
matters and the question of Anglican guidance and discipline regarding 
them came before the bishops on this committee. The great difference 
in the 1958 message on this subject is that it is directed as much to 
church people in Africa and Asia and in the Caribbean and Pacific 
dioceses as to those of the West. 

Behind the bishops stands a potentially mighty army of perhaps 
some forty million souls. How can it be mobilized to play its full part 
in winning not territory but people for Christ? Its missionary machinery 
is at the moment exceedingly diverse, consisting of many separate 
missionary societies and, in the case of newer churches, mission boards, 
all doing splendid work, all understaffed and threatened with retrench- 
ment. At the 1948 Lambeth Conference, an Advisory Council on 
Missionary Strategy was set up, to begin some attempt at co-ordina- 
tion. The 1958 Conference has carried the movement a step further 
in the appointment of a full-time officer for carrying out such global 
planning. There has been a growing-together, demonstrated partic- 
ularly at Minneapolis in 1954, but much work remains to be done 
before there is a real pooling of resources. The Anglican Communion 
still reflects too much the discrepancies of wealth between the countries 
from which its members are drawn. Taken as a whole, this segment 
of the Christian world is not without resources and personnel of high 
quality. But we who are its members need to learn more deeply what 
it means to bear one another’s burdens, and we pray that, as a result 
of the bishops’ leading, the Church may learn to do this, and so fulfil 
more faithfully the law of Christ. 

J. G. H. BAKER 








REVIEW ARTICLE 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DESERT 


VERYONE who is interested in the history of the western Sudan 

and of the adjacent Sahara knows and appreciates Mr Bovill’s 
Caravans of the Old Sahara: An Introduction to the History of the 
Western Sudan (1933), which rapidly became, especially for people 
who can read English, an indispensable classic. Widely distributed, 
abundantly quoted, the book, now out of print, had become extremely 
rare, ‘almost a collector’s piece’, remarks Thomas Hodgkin, adding: 
‘I have travelled about West Africa with my Bovill, guarding it 
against the attacks of predatory Africanists, as a Targui guards his 
gun.’ 

Mr Bovill’s new book! is really a new book and in no sense a mere 
bringing up to date of the earlier one. That book, conceived at Kano, 
in the heart of the western Sudan, insisted ‘on the influence of the 
peoples of the North African littoral on the negroid peoples of the 
interior, of the whites and browns on the blacks’. The new book tells 
the same story, but it is viewed, as one might say, from the other side 
of the desert, from North Africa, without, on that account, failing to 
include a substantial epitome of the history of the western Sudan. 
‘Barbary gold, like Morocco leather, had its origin in the Sudan, the 
land to which every thread in my story leads’, writes Mr Bovill. 

We must be grateful to him for stressing, in his introductory chapter, 
the problems of the changes of climate and, sparing us the usual 
tirade about an advance of the desert reckoned at a kilometre a year, 
for reminding us of the absence of climatic change since historic times 
and of the precarious character of human creations, wells or oases, 
all of which return to the desert as soon as they are abandoned. The 
zoologist, on the other hand, will hesitate to include the lion or the 
giraffe in the residual fauna of the Sahara to-day, or to classify the 
magnificent Mendes antelope as a gazelle (p. 9). 

The idea of a seasonally predatory nomad people, only resorting to 
pillage when driven to it by drought, cannot be generally maintained. 
When one remembers that the most extraordinary tuareg ghazzi, that 


1 The Golden Trade of the Moors. By E. W. Bovill. Maps. London: Oxford University 
Press. 30s. 1958. 
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of Aziouel in 1906-7, left the central Sahara for Zemmour with thirty- 
nine warriors (only four of whom managed to return) simply on 
the word of an Oulad Moulat that there was ‘something worth going 
after in the Far West’, and if one notices that the greatest of the ghazzi 
of Saguia l-Hamra, planned like carefully organized commercial 
operations, set out from regions of an attenuated desert character, 
where small-scale cultivations of cereals are already to be seen, one 
must conclude that the attraction of a ‘profitable deal’ often played a 
considerable part, independently of climatic inducements. 

We shall never know whether the Nasamonians of Herodotus 
reached the Niger or not, though Mr Bovill thinks it probable (p. 19): 
we shall not forget, in any event, that Rhys Carpenter has taken up 
again the Chadian or para-Chadian hypothesis, already put forward 
by Westermann (Geschichte Afrikas, 1952, p. 55). 

On the problem of the Roman penetration of the Sahara, it is a 
pity that the author has taken no account of the excellent article by 
J. Desanges: ‘Le triomphe de Cornelius Balbus (19 B.C.)’ (Revue 
Africaine, Cl, 1957, 43 pp., 1 map). As to the problems relating to the 
appearance of the camel in Africa, they have formed the subject, 
recently, of numerous studies? and are still very complex. 

Mr Bovill’s book, of course, is not intended for the historian, but 
for the cultured reader and for the student; and we cannot therefore 
complain if the bibliography (in which the French references, not very 
numerous anyhow, suffer from misprints) is here and there somewhat 
summary in character. But it will seem none the less regrettable that 
names such as those of La Chapelle, author of a classic memorial on 
the history of the western Sahara,’ Urvoy, for the history of the 
Middle Niger and of the Hausa and Bornu regions, Valentim Fernandes 


1 ‘A Trans-Saharan Caravan Route in Herodotus’, Amer. Journ. of Archeol., 60, no. 3, 
July 1956, pp. 231-42, pl. 78-9. 

2 Among others: Marvin W. Mikesell, ‘Note on the Dispersal of the Dromedary’, 
Southwestern Journ. Anthrop., Il, no. 3, 1955, pp. 231-45, and Bull. IFAN, série A, 
XVIII, no. 3, 1956, pp. 895-913; G. W. Murray, ‘Early Camels in Egypt’, Bull. Inst. 
Fouad ler du Désert, Il, no. 1, 1952, pp. 105-6, 1 fig.; A. E. Robinson, ‘The Camel in 
Antiquity’, Sudan Notes and Records, XIX, 1936, I, pp. 47-69; A. Staffe, ‘Die Frage der 
Herkunft des Kamels in Afrika’, Zeitschr. f. Tierziichtung u. Ziichtungsbiologie, 46, 1940, 
pp. 135-41; R. Walz, ‘Zum Problem des Zeitpunkts der Domestikation des altweltlichen 
Cameliden’, Zeitschr. deutsche morgenldnd. Ges., 101, 1951, pp. 29-51; also ‘Neue Unter- 
suchungen zum Dx der altweltlichen ‘Cameliden,’ Zeitschr. deutsche 
morgenldnd. Ges., 104, Heft 1, 1954, pp. 45-87; also, ‘Beitrage zur dltesten Geschichte 
der altweltlichen Cameliden unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Problems des Domesti- 
kationszeitpunktes’, Acts [Ve Congr. Int. Sc. Anthrop. Ethnol., Vienna, 1952, Ill, 1956, 
pp. 190-204. 

3 ‘Esquisse d’une histoire du Sahara occidental’, Hespéris, XI, 1930 (1931), fasc. 1-2, 
pp. 35-95. 
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at least (among the Portuguese sources of the sixteenth century), 
Westermann’s Geschichte Afrikas' or Capot-Rey'’s Le Sahara francais 
(1952), have not been quoted. Nor has the author made use of the 
new edition of Léon I’ Africain, by A. Epaulard (Paris, 1956). 

The question of the Carthaginian ‘carbuncles’ remains enigmatic: 
the idea that they might be calcedonies and that the latter may be 
both the ‘Carthaginian stones’ and the celebrated ‘aggrey beads’ 
(p. 30) is ingenious; I recall in this connexion that after I had dis- 
covered the amazonite mine at Eguei Zoumma, in the Libyan desert, 
I wondered whether this working, which seems ancient, had anything 
to do with the Garamantes.* 

Why does Mr Bovill entitle a chapter on the Sahara Berbers, “The 
Tuareg’, when the word has a much more restricted sense in current 
usage? As to the Ifoghas, if some of them are really ‘a tribe of the 
Azger’, the greater number of them is to be found in quite another 
region and in the Sudan (Adrar of the Ifoghas). And the identification 
of imghad with slaves (p. 51) is clearly inexact. 

Mr Bovill (pp. 52 and 235, map vii) admits the existence, to the 
west of the meridian of Lake Chad, of three principal caravan routes: 
Morocco-Niger (Timbuktu), Ghadames-Air-Hausa, Fezzin-Kawar- 
Bornu. It is perhaps an over-simplification, and in any event it takes 
no account of the very important ‘linking-zone’ (one no longer dare 
say just ‘route’) between Morocco and Senegal/Hodh, which has 
always made for easy communications between South Morocco and 
Mauritanian Sahel, across an attenuated Atlantic desert and one 
fairly easy to traverse: it is to this cluster of itineraries, for example, 
that the Awdaghost route described by El Bekri belonged. 

Are the Berabish people simply berberized Arabs? (p. 52). That is 
not the opinion of their historian, who recognizes in their basic struc- 
ture a-solid ‘berbero-tuareg’ or ‘proto-Berabish’ element (P. Marty, 
Etudes sur I’ Islam et les tribus du Soudan, 1, 1920, pp. 178-82). 

On the problem of Jewish influences in West Africa one cannot be 
too careful (pp. 53-4). Jewish immigrations are by no means im- 
probable, but the documentary evidence is almost non-existent: the 
little that we have allows of no general picture, and the presence of 
Jewish blood in the Fulani remains pure hypothesis. 


1 The chapter entitled ‘Friihe Beziehungen zwischen Nordafrika und den Nigerlaindern’ 
often follows Bovill very closely, including his more debatable views on the direction of 
some caravan trails. 

2*Sur un gisement libyen d’amazonite et |’ “Emeraude” dite “des Garamantes” ’, 
Inst, Rech. Sah, Univ. Alger, Mission Scient. Fezzin (1944-45), VI, 1948, pp. 151-4. 
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It is equally surprising to find, on the subject of the Berbers (note 1, 
p. 59) generalizations that are at least open to debate: the ‘purity of 
race’ of a group without physical homogeneity, the Berber ‘high- 
lander’ (and the Saharans?), ‘rarely moved by religious enthusiasms’ : 
were not the Donatists and the Circumcisionists mainly Berber? 

There is an interesting note (pp. 94-5) on the blind guides: one of 
the most remarkable instances is that of R. Cortier’s half-blind guide, 
in the course of his magnificent Wallen-Tagnout expedition across the 
Tanezruft, in 1912. 

Mr Bovill has made every effort to keep up with the specialized 
literature: but perhaps he has not explored with sufficient attention 
recent French publications, like those of the Jnstitut Frangais d’ Afrique 
Noire: he was evidently aware of some articles by R. Mauny, but too 
late to be able to do more than quote them in a note. The absence of 
any reference, for example, to the celebrated inscribed steles of Gao, 
to the numerous works on the Saharan rupestral chariots, to the 
results of the excavations at Koumbi Saleh, to the Roman coins of 
Rasseremt, and so on, is difficult to explain. 

Mr Bovill deals harshly with Félix Dubois’ excellent book 
(‘hysterical outpourings’, p. 103), and with the ‘hysterical sob’ (p. 127) 
of other writers, Frenchmen, perhaps, who have spoken of Timbuktu. 
Does it suggest something of an unconscious echo of an old feud? 
Only recently an English historian doubted, in all sincerity, whether 
René Caillie’s journey ever took place. . . . 

The story of Anselm Ysalguier bringing back to Toulouse his 
Songhai ‘princess’ in 1413 is charming (p. 115), and one could wish 
that it were true. De la Ronciére believed it. F. Galabert, alas, has 
informed us since that it is more than suspect and could well be a 
hoax." 

Mr Bovill was certainly right to give less space than he gave in his 
Caravans to the Portuguese maritime expansion; the material has 
become so rich and so thick on the ground that it is no longer possible 
to summarize it, But the economic aspect of the descobrimento and 
then of the conquest might perhaps have been more clearly indicated 
here and there: the various books of Vitorino Magalhaés Godinho 
could have provided all the necessary elements,’ as they could also 

1 ‘Le Toulousain Anselme Ysalguier est-il allé au Niger au XV° siécle?? Mém. Acad. 
Sc. Inscr. et Belles-Lettres de Toulouse, 1933, 45 p. 

2 E.g. ‘O comercio portugués com a Africa occidental até 1520°, Mundo litterdrio, no. 21, 


28 set. 1946; 22, 5 out. 1946; 23, 12 out. 1946; 24, 19 out. 1946 and: ‘O “Mediterraneo” 
saariano e as caravanas do auro’, Rev. de Historia, So Paulo, no. 23, 1955, pp. 73-134. 
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for the outstanding réle which D. Pedro may perhaps have played in 
a discovery for which the Infante Henry was not solely responsible. 

Nuno Tristdo is stated to have carved ‘on a palm tree’ (p. 119) the 
Infante’s motto: Talent de bien faire. But inscriptions are impossible 
on palm-bark; moreover, chapter 75 of Zurara speaks of the place 
‘ol était le palmier et ce gros arbre’, which is referred to earlier and 
on which the arms and the motto of the Infante were inscribed; and 
in chapter 63 the great tree which bears the inscription is without 
question the baobab, which seems more likely. 

Could the ‘lamt’ (p. 124) be the Mendes antelope? It seems more 
often to be a matter of the oryx,! though it is clearly not possible to 
affirm that the skin of the Mendes antelope was not also used. 

The maps in this book have several surprises in store for the reader, 
not the least of them the position of Taghaza, which is in fact only 
about 150 km. (and to the north-west) from Taodeni, which itself is 
nothing like ‘half-way between Taghaza and Timbuktu’ (p. 144); 
*Taghaza el- Ghizlan’ has never, to my knowledge, been identified. 
Wadan, again, is shown as further north than it really is. 

There is an excellent account of the Moroccan conquest of the 
western Sudan, though one would like to have seen H. de Castries,* 
M. Delafosse* and Y. de Boisboissel* quoted ; one will also appreciate 
the important information derived from English texts buried in 
Purchas’ Pilgrimages concerning the consignments of Sudanese gold 
which reached Morocco about the year 1600. 

Mr Bovill recalls (p. 205) that the course taken by the Salee rovers 
extended northwards as far as Cork; and one can add that in 1926 a 
Salee ship ventured as far as Cape Verde, where it was captured by 
the Portuguese.® 

Is it so certain that after the discovery of the route to India the 
Portuguese regarded Africa as ‘little more than a convenient half-way 
house to India’? Yet, R. Ricard has explained how the Guinea trade 
(in gold) was an essential element of an undertaking that was both 
tripartite and organically one: Barbary-Guinea-India: corn, horses 
and Moroccan materials served to buy the gold that was required to 

1 Th. Monod, note 191, pp. 159-61 in Description de la Céte d'Afrique de Ceutd au 


Sénégal par Valentim Fernandes (1506-1507), Paris, 1938. 

2 ‘La conquéte du Soudan par El-Mansour (1591)’, Hespéris, III, 1923, pp. 433-88, 
1 map. 

3 ‘Les relations du Maroc avec le Soudan & travers les Ages’, ibidem, IV, 1924, pp. 153-74. 

4‘Une expédition militaire transsaharienne au XVI° siécle du Maroc au Niger, La 
colonne Djouder (1591)’, Rev. Int. Hist. Militaire, no. 17, 1956, pp. 123-4. 

5 J. B. Labat, ‘Relation historique . . .’, V, 1732, pp. 291-8. 
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finance the discovery and then for the purchase of spices from India 
and to meet the costs of exploiting the immense empire.! 

Mr Bovill declares, on the subject of Laing, that ‘his papers perished 
with him’ (p. 215). The question of Laing’s papers raises many 
problems: it is not absolutely certain that they are finally lost, if Miss 
Maboth Moseley is right in concluding that they probably came into 
the hands of the French Consul in Tripoli, Baron Rousseau: her book, 
The Gap in the Shelf, will be extremely interesting on this subject.” 

Livingstone, to be sure, is regarded as being the first to have reached 
the Falls of the Zambezi, and Mr Bovill recalls the fact (p. 216). But 
we must at the same time remember that the matter has been ardently 
discussed, and quite recently again by Julio Goncalves.’ 

One can fully agree with Mr Bovill that Heinrich Barth owed much 
to the Sheikh El-Bekkai, who courageously defended him against the 
Fulani and refused to hand him over (p. 218); I know for certain that 
the copy of the letter from El-Bekkai, which I obtained at Timbuktu, 
was published by V. Monteil.4 

The last chapter is devoted to the situation of the trans-Saharan 
trade in the nineteenth century and to its death-struggles. I have 
suggested above that the idea of the ‘three highways’ was an over- 
simplification of something that was more complex: between South 
Morocco and Taghaza-Taodeni there are many possible routes, and 
Tindouf ought perhaps to have been mentioned; the Taodeni-Tuat 
route by the Erg Chech was no doubt only fairly recently abandoned, 
after the extermination of the Oulad Moulat: it had been much 
frequented. 

The importance of salt in Sudanese trade is well known and has 
been the subject of recent valuable research,> but can one accept that 
there was none except between Taghaza and Taodeni and at Idjil? 
Tiniulig, and the salt marshes of the Atlantic shore, like those at 
Nterert, and other places, could also have been mentioned. 

The geographers will learn with some surprise of the importance, 

1R. Ricard, ‘Le commerce de Berbérie et l’organisation économique de l’Empire 
portugais aux XV° et XVI° siécles’, Ann. Inst. Et. Orient., I1, 1936, pp. 266-90. 

2 See, meanwhile: ‘The Gap in the Shelf’, West Africa, August 24th, 1957. 

3 ‘Victoria Falls e os Portugueses’, Studia, 1, 1958, pp. 151-61, 2 maps. This polemical 
and sometimes discourteous defence is not, however, convincing. 

“ ‘Lettre du Cheikh Ahmed el-Bekkay pour la défense de Barth (septembre 1853)’, 
Bull. Com. Et. Hist. Scient. A.O.F., XXI1, 1938, no. 4 (1939), pp. 499-510. 

5 E.g. L. Pales, Les sels alimentaires [en A.0.F.), Dakar, 1950, 107 pp., XLVI pls, 
1 map inset, and J. Questiaux, Quelques aspects de I’économie saliniére dans les Terri- 


toires d’Afrique nord-occidentale et centrale, thése de droit, Alger, 1957, ronéo, 
253 +iv+3 pp., 1 map inset. 
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hitherto unrecognized, Mr Bovill affirms (pp. 241-2), of the twelfth 
parallel of the north latitude. Situated in the zone of the ‘parklands’ 
which separate the ‘savannahs’ from the forests, this line would 
roughly, he says, divide the date-palm from the oil-palm and the 
camel from the tsetse fly. These lines of division would seem to me 
to come distinctly further north: moreover, did Bamako, Wagadugu, 
Fadan Gurma and Gaya really act as important markets for the 
exchange of gold-dust, slaves and kolas for salt, natron and European 
merchandise? They were, at the most, ‘second line’ markets, since the 
real ports on the edge of the Sahara are further north: Walata, Tim- 
buktu, Jenne, Gao and others. And if Kano belongs to the savannahs, 
it is not for ‘altitude’ but because of the deviation of the isohyetic 
lines, and hence of zones of vegetation, towards the south-east. 

These criticisms as to details of scholarship are in no way intended 
to detract from the value of a book which will remain and deserves 
to be indispensable to those who want a wide panorama of the history 
of the western Sudan and of its trans-Saharan relations with North 
Africa. The Sahara figures here only as a zone through which to pass, 
an ocean to be crossed: it is not the subject of the book. If it had been, 
one would have liked to see marked both the division of the desert 
into meridional compartments, separated by no man’s lands, and the 
resemblance of the central-western Sahara to a roof with a double 
‘slant’, towards the north (and the corn) towards the south (and the 
millet) and with its ridge orientated north-east—south-west. 

The book ends with the statement: “The ties which for countless 
centuries had bound Barbary to the Western Sudan were for ever 
broken’. Are we so sure of that? There will, of course, be no more 
great slave caravans, and the gold of Wangara—of the Wangaras— 
will no longer go to Morocco on camels’ backs. But can we be certain 
that the psychological links which for so many centuries have united 
the nomad west-Saharans, as far as Senegal and the Niger, with the 
Sherifian State are finally broken? Recent events give one grounds for 
reflection in this respect; and to the question which I asked one day: 
‘The Sahara: barrier or link?’ the answer, as I then myself gave it, 
could well be : ‘unquestionably—link’. 

THEODORE Monop 















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CONFESSIONAL QUESTION IN THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 


BEKENNTNISBINDUNG UND BEKENNTNISBILDUNG IN JUNGEN KIRCHEN. 
By HEINRICH Meyer. Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Verlag. DM 7.20. 
1953. 


HEREAS church union in South India is based on the principle 

that the venture into unification leads to oneness, the conditio 
sine qua non for the Lutherans is agreement over confessional belief. 
It is therefore understandable that the confessional question has as 
great a significance for the Lutherans as the question of the office of a 
bishop has for the Anglican. 

Professor Meyer’s book offers us a valuable presentation of the credal 
problem. It is easy to see that the author writes out of long and rich 
missionary experience (he worked in India) and that he is at the same 
time a good theologian. 

Part one (pp. 11-40) consists of an introduction to the problem 
indicated in the title, part two (pp. 41-87) contains two pieces of source- 
material : the ‘doctrinal declaration which forms the credal foundation 
for the Federation of Evangelical-Lutheran Churches in India’ (1951); 
and an extract from the Scheme of Church Union in South India (1943). 

Here we shall attempt to outline briefly the course of Dr Meyer’s 
argument, an endeavour rendered the more difficult by the fact that the 
author himself puts the matter very concisely, but says a great deal in a 
few words. 

Whatever attitude one takes to the necessity for a creed, either 
rejecting it or advocating it, it is a fact that a// missionary work leads to 
the formation of a creed. The witness of missionary teaching is never 
detached from the written or unwritten creed of the church from which 
the missionary came. Moreover, the discussion with unbelievers 
compels us to formulate, in the clearest possible credal manner, what is 
central in the Christian message. No instruction for baptism is con- 
ceivable without clearly given information about the Christian Faith, 
mostly in terms of the articles of a creed. And the building up of a 
congregation and a church needs a firmly set out order and form, 


guidance as to preaching and instruction, and that means: a creed. We 
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are never without a creed. No church, ‘older’ or ‘younger’, comes into 
being without the building up of a creed. 

The point at issue, therefore, is not the confessional structure, but, 
rather, the problem whether and to what extent the confessional 
structures of the older churches are needed in forming the confessional 
allegiance of the younger. The creeds of the churches of the West arose 
out of a specific spiritual and historical situation in a specific church, as, 
for example, in Germany in the sixteenth century. But the situation in 
India in 1950 is quite different. The credal formulation which led in 
European Lutheranism to the credal allegiance which is still in force 
to-day is felt by the young churches to be a credal /aw, introduced from 
without and foreign in character, and it is therefore rejected as a 
binding tie. ‘The critic addresses himself less to the content and sub- 
stance of the creed than to the fact that the churches in Asia are 
required to accept as their own a creed which is essentially foreign to 
them’ (p. 23). Either way, it is ‘sin’: to reject the creeds out of hand as 
unnecessary and non-essential, or to make of one’s own creed a law 
for the young churches. ‘The right way, an awkwardly narrow middle 
way, would be to pass on one’s own creed, in full candour and loyalty, 
yet in such a way that it is not a credal law but becomes the occasion for 
a new creed of their own to emerge in the young churches’ (p. 24). 

The act of formulating a creed in the young churches serves to 
remind us that a creed is not primarily the ‘Summa’ of the declaration 
of faith laid down in writing—as most people think—but an act of 
faith verbally confessed in the face of opponents, unbelievers and 
adherents of other religions. The living Christ has the pre-eminence 
over the written word and the creed, acknowledged personally, 
individually, in community and in concreto, takes precedence over 
written creeds. 

But what about the question of the truth, on which the adoption of 
confessional affirmations is to some extent based? Our creeds, which for 
us are the truth, never release the young churches from the task of 
themselves facing the question of the truth, of themselves answering, 
when they hear Him who is the Truth itself. Nor can we ever establish 
absolute creeds; we can offer them, rather, to our brothers, to help 
them to recognize and to confess the truth in Christ Himself. It is 
pellucidly clear that a creed can never be norma normans and a legal, 
confessional tie which we should like to impose upon the young 
churches, and thus make a geniune formulation more difficult or even 


impossible. 
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Dr Meyer then shows us how doctrinal affirmation (in part two) is 
not simply something that has been suggested, as it were, by Lutheran 
theologians of the West to the Indian brethren, but that this con- 
fessional foundation has been worked out jointly by churches, pastors 
and elders. The collaboration of western missionaries in no way 
hindered the young church’s assumption of responsibility. A note- 
worthy feature of this doctrinal affirmation (in contrast to the well- 
known creed of the Batak Church) is the absence of any denunciation 
of one church by the other. The attack in India is directed less towards 
doctrine than towards indifference and relativism. It is important to 
state positively and with clarity the essential content of the Christian 
Faith. 

In the last section of part one the author shows impressively how 
the ‘evangelical situation’ in the young churches is much more favour- 
able than in the West, both for new statement in the formulation of 
creeds and for church union. There are two outstanding reasons there- 
for: For the Christians of the East the Person of Christ is central : they 
are much more distinctively christocentric than we, with our variety of 
conceptions of christology. ‘It is not the variety of the assertions about 
Jesus Christ, but the evidence of the historical reality of His Person, of 
His life, death and resurrection that brings the heathen to conversion’ 
(p. 37). Over against that, all other questions of a theological kind 
fall into the background. “They have been converted, not to Calvin or 
Luther, but to the Lord Christ, and therefore they have a much greater 
possibility of coming to unity than any of the “old” churches’ (p. 38). 
In the second place: For the young churches it is established that the 
Scriptures have the same meaning for them all. They are not yet 
oppressed, as we are, by the problems of varieties of interpretation of 
the Old and New Testaments. For them, the Bible is not a book with 
seven seals, but a clear witness. The written evidence is simple, valid. 
Unity in scriptural teaching is for them a matter of obedience. For us, 
on the contrary, scriptural ambiguity has become almost a dogma! And 
therefore it is all the more difficult for us to arrive at unity of belief. 
Where the young churches are beginning to doubt the Scriptures, they 
have learnt it from us, 

In conclusion, the author expresses his conviction that sooner or 
later the young churches in the Oekumene will become the leaders in 
the endeavours towards church unity in life and creeds and will so 
interpret credal affirmation that from then on it will no longer form an 
isolating wall, but a bridge from one church to another, while Christ 
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Himself and His Word are in the midst, to be listened to and obeyed. 
We cannot be grateful enough to Professor Meyer for this study, 
which positively breathes the spirit of evangelism. If the Lutheran 
churches appropriate this view of the confessional question, discussions 
with them on church union are indeed full of promise. 
H. DUrr 
SCHLOSSWIL, BERNE 





LITURGICAL FORMS AND PATTERNS 


LITURGISCHE VORMEN EN PATRONEN IN DE EVANGELISCHE KERK OP 
Timor. By JOHANNES L. CH. ABINENO. With a summary in 
English. The Hague: La Riviere and Voorhoeve. 1956. 


HE author of this captivating book is the first college-educated 

pastor of the Evangelical Church in Timor and the first Indonesian 
to obtain a doctorate in theology (from the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, to which this study was presented as a thesis). An attempt 
is made in it to give a historical description and a critical evaluation 
of the liturgical life of one of the most rapidly expanding churches in 
the Indonesian archipelago. 

The historical part offers a clear survey of the liturgical forms and 
patterns, introduced through the missionary work of the old Dutch 
East India Company, and continued, hardly unchanged, by the 
Netherlands Missionary Society and the Protestant State Church since 
1800. For a Dutch reviewer it makes rather depressing and humiliating 
reading, this story of the utter inability of his forefathers to adapt the 
various liturgical forms (preaching, prayer, hymns, administration of 
the sacraments and other rites), revered in their own church at home, 
to the new indigenous environment. A strict conformity with the old 
western patterns was rigidly maintained; cautious efforts at new 
experiments were systematically discouraged. Since the separation of 
the Protestant Church from the colonial state in 1935 and the inde- 
pendence of the Timor Church after the war, serious attempts have 
been made to bring about a confessional, liturgical and oecumenical 
recovery of the Church, but a radical renewal has not yet taken place. 
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One observes, rather, a tendency to restore an ‘apostolic’ order of 
service, without sufficient consideration of the vital question as to 
whether these ‘classical’ patterns are in fact the most adequate vehicles 
for the proclamation and the acclamation of the Gospel in an Indo- 
nesian church in the middle of the twentieth century. 

Dr Abineno deplores this trend towards restoration, and endeavours 
to define the necessary presuppositions for the coming liturgical 
pattern: 1. The liturgy should be as broadly conceived as life itself; 
the ‘cultic’ misapprehension of liturgy must be replaced by a more 
comprehensive view. 2. The liturgy continues even when the con- 
gregation is not assembled. 3. The whole congregation takes an active 
and responsible part in the liturgy. 4. The liturgy cannot be defined in 
purely ecclesiological terms. It originates in the Gospel of the Kingdom 
and is performed in the open theatre of the world. 5. The liturgy 
should be celebrated in communion with the Fathers and the Brethren, 
in a true oecumenicity of time and space. 

Subsequently a number of practical directives are offered to the 
Church in Timor. They also deserve the careful attention of all 
church leaders who wrestle with the problem how to create a really 
responsible indigenous expression and implementation of the liturgical 
life of the Church. The most important suggestion, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, is Dr Abineno’s plea for a more informal and flexible way of 
preaching the Gospel. He would rather completely break with the 
‘sermonic’ tradition (the sermon being a typical western form of 
‘rational discourse’); in its stead he propagates a recovery of the 
dialogical character of preaching. Moreover, the kerygmatic perspec- 
tive of this ‘confidential conversation (homilia)’ type of proclaiming 
the Gospel is stressed: the Word is addressed to the congregation to 
be ‘furthered’ by it in the world. The question arises, however, whether 
this desired renewal of forms and patterns of liturgy will be at all 
realizable, especially in the older congregations which tend to cling to 
the familiar, traditional ways of worship. 

Doubtless many readers will feel challenged to enter into a deeper 
theological discussion with the author concerning his basic ideas 
about the nature and functions of liturgy, but they will at any rate 
be grateful for such an interesting attempt to renew the theory and 
practice of liturgy in the ‘younger’ churches. 

I, H. ENKLAAR 

DJAKARTA 
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FOR THE STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


H KAINH AIA@HKH: Second edition, with revised critical apparatus. 
London: The British and Foreign Bible Society. 8s. 6d. 15s. 
42s. 1958. 

New TESTAMENT GREEK: An Introductory Grammar. By ErRIc G. Jay. 
London: S.P.C.K. 21s. 1958. 


HAVE before me a small volume, stoutly bound in calf, which has 

seen over fifty years’ service. It is the 1904 edition of the New 
Testament in Greek published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The brief introduction indicates that the Greek text which it contains 
represents the text of the fourth edition of Dr Eberhard Nestle’s 
Greek Testament. This text is the resultant of a collation of three of 
the principal recensions of the Greek Testament which appeared in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, namely, those of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, and B. Weiss. The readings adopted in Nestle’s 
text are those in which at least two of these editions agree. The critical 
apparatus consists of all the important variants from the Textus 
Receptus, and from the Greek text underlying the Revised Version of 
the New Testament of 1881. This most useful edition was published 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society in connexion with its centenary. 

Now, to celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary it has 
presented us with a new edition the Greek text of which remains the 
same, but whose revised critical apparatus contains the results of 
fifty years of intensive study of the textual problems of the New 
Testament, and of the discovery of a wealth of new material. The 
most important feature of this new material, represented by such 
collections as the Chester Beatty and Bodmer papyri, is that we now 
have evidence for the text of the New Testament going back to the 
second century. Professor G. D. Kilpatrick, to whose skilled labours 
this new edition is mainly to be attributed, has stated that one of the 
fragments of the Gospel of John, now in the Rylands Library at 
Manchester, may have been written within fifty years of the date of 
the Gospel. 

A glance at the critical apparatus of the new edition will show what 
immense advances have been made in our knowledge of the state of 
the Greek text of the New Testament, and what a valuable instrument 
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for the study of the text has now been placed in the hands of students 
of the New Testament. 

This is not the place in which to enter into a detailed discussion of 
variant readings and their treatment in the various editions of the 
Greek Testament available for the use of students, but one example 
may be given of how much may turn on a very small difference. In 
the story of the penitent thief in Luke 23: 42 the Revisers’ Greek text 
has the reading ¢v rf BaowAeig cov, while the British and Foreign Bible 
edition has «is ri Baoweiay cov, a variant which the 1881 Revisers 
have relegated to the margin. In his recent book Jesus and his 
Coming Professor J. A. T. Robinson has shown that an issue of 
great theological significance turns on the difference between the use 
of the prepositions év or eis. The Greek fount used is clear and more 
agreeable to the eye than that of the otherwise excellent twenty-second 
edition of Nestle’s Greek Testament, and the excellent practice of 
printing quotations from the Old Testament in bold type is retained. 
Not the least of the advantages of this admirable edition is its sur- 
prisingly low price. I have used the Clarendon Press edition of Souter’s 
Greek text for many years for the sake of its critical apparatus, but 
henceforth this delightful edition shall be my companion, and I am 
sure it will be a pearl of great price to many students of the New 
Testament. It is encouraging to be told at the end of the Introduction 
that a small handbook is being prepared to give more details about 
the text of the New Testament and about the use of this edition. This 
will supply a much-felt need. 

We have not seen anything so good as this new Grammar of New 
Testament Greek. One remembers with a sigh one’s early wrestles 
with Blass’s formidable Grammar of New Testament Greek. Here the 
beginner is led gently and surely from ‘the beggarly elements’ of alphabet 
and pronunciation to the point at which he is ready to tackle the 
refinements of Moulton and the vagaries of Septuagintal Greek. The 
abundant exercises, which wisely include plenty of practice in trans- 
lating English into Greek, are drawn from the Gospel of St Mark, 
and are well graded. The setting out of the paradigms at the end of 
the book is admirable, and there is a valuable section on Semitisms. 
The modern student of the Greek New Testament with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society’s new edition of the Greek Testament in 
his hand and Mr Jay’s Grammar of New Testament Greek by his side 
is indeed to be envied. 


TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX S. H. Hooke 
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AN INDIAN WORD LIST 


GREEK New TESTAMENT TERMS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES. (A Compara- 
tive Word List.) Compiled by J. S. M. Hooper. Bangalore: 
Bible Society of India and Ceylon. Rs 12. 1957. 


apres book has been in preparation since 1944, when the newly 
formed Bible Society of India and Ceylon appointed a committee 
‘to prepare a comparative list of translations in the major Indian lan- 
guages of a number of New Testament Words’. The idea is not new. 
More than 125 years ago William Carey drew up a list of Sanskrit 
words, with their equivalents, in over a dozen other Indian languages 
to help in his translation work. This remains in manuscript. The 
Introduction refers to a similar attempt by Dr J. Murdock, of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, in 1876. The 120 words 
chosen here are those which have undergone a change of meaning 
through being used to represent Christian ideas, or which present 
special problems of translation against the background of Hindu or 
Muslim thought. The importance of a book of this kind for those 
who are interested in the work of Bible translation and the emergence 
of a Christian terminology in India can hardly be exaggerated. 

The amount of work that such a book involves, both at the first 
stage of compiling the lists in separate languages in which aids such 
as concordances are not available, and later in the collating, editing 
and checking, is far beyond the imagination of those who have not 
at some time attempted something of this kind and out of all pro- 
portion to its modest size and price. 

The book gives the words and phrases used to translate these Greek 
words in sixteen Indian languages. In some instances more than one 
version is used (Marathi—3, Panjabi—2, Santali—3, Tamil—5). 
English renderings of these words from seven versions given at the 
beginning of each section may appear to be repetitious, but they 
provide an excellent reference for those whose Greek is not too good. 

Criticisms are for the most part of a minor character. Some of the 
seven English versions, as well as the second Santali version, could 
be left out without serious loss. The choice of these 120 words must 
have presented something of a problem. Some others (e.g. ekklésia) 
could have been added. The omission of Sanskrit, on the ground that 
‘it seems doubtful whether its inclusion would serve any but a remote 
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academic purpose’, was unfortunate. It is true that the Sanskrit version 
of the Bible is not very much used in the Indian Church to-day, but 
even a cursory glance along the pages of this book will show that the 
similarity of renderings in the various Indian languages, where that 
exists, is in the main due to the general dependence of these on Sanskrit. 
More uniformity in transliteration and the use of diacritical marks 
would have been helpful, but the blame for this must rest in most 
cases on the original collaborators rather than on the editor and 
printer. It would have been a miracle if no errors had occurred in a 
book of this kind. Detailed checking in the different languages will 
be impossible for any one individual. The instances taken here are 
from Malayalam. In most instances the errors are slight and would 
cause no difficulty for those who are familiar with the language, but 
some remained unintelligible until the particular reference was leoked 
up (e.g. p. 24, ayachahukalayuka for ayachukalayuka; p. 36, devi- 
( =goddess) for dur- ( =evil); p. 92, arpti for trpti; 126, aruthi- ( =end) 
for Sruthi (=fame, news, etc.)). On page 142 the word kara for hodos 
remains unexplained even after looking up the reference. On page 24 
the reference should be Mark 5:10 and not 5:20. 

The versions in the languages of the Assam tribes (one of the most 
important areas as far as the growth of the Church in India to-day is 
concerned) do not figure in this book, and that is perhaps the most 
serious omission besides that of Sanskrit. The explanation is perhaps 
that they are not reckoned among the major Indian languages, and 
that in some of them definitive editions are in the process of being 
produced. The alphabetical arrangement of languages may avoid 
some difficulties, but if cognate languages were grouped together 
(e.g. Assamese, Bengali, Hindi, Gujerati, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, 
Sindhi—Sinhalese—Kanarese, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu—Santali— 
Pashtu, Urdu) comparison would have been made easier. 

The value of the book will become manifest in the years to come in 
the revision of the various versions. Many examples can be men- 
tioned to show the interesting questions that this book raises for 
revisers. To take only one: the word theléma is rendered in threé 
different ways in Malayalam in Matt. 6:10, Acts 13:22 and 1 Cor. 15:12, 
where the same word could probably have been used. 

Dr Hooper deserves congratulation as well as our gratitude for this 
achievement, in spite of such minor criticisms as can be made. 

MATHEW P. JOHN 

SERAMPORE COLLEGE, W. BENGAL 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHENOMENON 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By MIRCEA ELIADE. London 
and New York: Sheed and Ward. 25s. $6.50. 1948. (Traité 
d’ Histoire des Religions. Paris: Editions Payot. 1949.) 


Lines author of this book is an outstanding scholar in the field of the 
Science of Religion. The list of his books published hitherto is 
impressive not only for its length, but for the interesting, often fas- 
cinating way in which he deals with his subjects. 

The book under review is a translation of his Traité d’Histoire des 
Religions, written in French, like most of the publications of this 
scholar of Roumanian origin, and published in 1949. The translation 
is excellent, if a Dutchman may be allowed to pronounce a judgment 
on the English rendering of a French book. It is a faithful translation 
of the French original. Only the Introduction by Georges Dumézil, 
one of the great French historians of religion, which prefaces the French 
edition, is absent from the English translation, for quite understandable 
reasons. (Mr Eliade’s Das Heilige und das Profane: Vom Wesen des 
Religidsen, published in Rowohlt’s Deutsche Enzyklopiddie in 1957, 
although a little shorter and containing some special features, deals 
essentially with the same material and topics.) The book itself is well- 
written, often in an eloquent, pleasing style. One has not for a moment 
the feeling that one is reading a Traité, a kind of handbook. That is 
not the author’s purpose, but he succeeds in transmitting to his readers 
the sense of his own enthusiastic love of the subject. 

The nineteen chapters into which the book is divided pilot the reader 
through heaven and earth, through all the stages of human civilization 
from the most ‘primitive’ to the most sublime. It is often a breath- 
taking voyage, and one suspects that the writer himself has passed 
through that experience and that he wants his readers to have it too. 

Faithful to his principle of not giving an a priori definition of the 
religious phenomenon, and primarily interested, as he is, in the facts 
and their labyrinthine complexity, he gives a wealth of illustration, 
drawn from all corners of the world, even the most obscure. This 
‘method’ inevitably makes it seem that the same material is appearing 
in different categories, which in the long run—justified as it may be 
as regards the subject matter—often gives a sense of monotony. 

In accordance with his exuberant use of examples, taken from the 
‘lower’ and the ‘higher’ religious forms, Mr Eliade adds to each chapter 
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an excellent and truly international bibliography. As he modestly 
admits, these are not exhaustive, but they are extremely useful and are 
arranged in an illuminating way. The main principle on which Mr Eliade 
creates order in the ‘labyrinthine complexity’ of facts is through the 
category of hierophanies, as his technical terminology has it: the 
hierophanies of the sky, of the sun, of the moon, of the waters, the 
stones, vegetation, etc. In these different fields of hierophany the facts 
are marshalled and elucidated, although care is taken to show that the 
same facts often occur in different hierophanies, because—this is one 
of Mr Eliade’s theses, formulated or unformulated—they all have, or 
at least can have, affinity with one another. At other times, instead of 
employing the term ‘hierophany’, words like ‘kratophony’ or ‘theo- 
phany’ are used, kratophany meaning more exactly the undifferentiated 
conception of the ‘sacred’ evident in many facts (in which, at any rate 
for the subject of religion, there is no question of the personal or the 
impersonal) ; theophany accentuating the ‘sacred’ in a personal form, 
hierophanies revealing some modality of the ‘sacred’. That is the 
guiding principle of Mr Eliade’s approach. Faced with rites, myths, 
divine forms, sacred and venerated objects, symbols, cosmologies, 
theologoumena, consecrated men, animals and plants, sacred places, 
each category with its own morphology, branching out with luxuriant 
richness (p. 2), the overwhelming variety and abundance of material 
is engineered by the author into transparent clarity by the category of 
‘hierophany’. The basic presupposition behind this interesting and in 
many respects illuminating hierophanic procedure is that man has two 
modes of existence in the world: the sacred and the profane, a well- 
known distinction in the field of the Science of Religion. The sacred 
and the religious life (sacred and religious are regarded as synonymous) 
are the opposite of the profane and the secular life. Mr Eliade’s speciality 
is his stress on the impossibility of setting limits to the notion of the 
sacred as the over-arching religious category. It must be discovered, so 
to speak, experimentally or empirically by studying and penetrating 
the various hierophanies. 

This truly interesting book, the English title of which expresses far 
better its scope and intention than the misleading French title, raises 
many questions, so many that only a few can be mentioned by way of 
example. In the first place, one is left constantly in doubt, as much by 
the whole treatment as by many subtle, but very important variations 
in the author’s terminology, as to what he intends to present in this 
book. The main suggestion is that it is Mr Eliade’s way of conceiving 
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a phenomenology of religion. There are, however, passages which give 
the impression that we are concerned with a new and original attempt 
at arriving at a psychology of religion. The simplest definition, according 
to Mr Eliade, of the sacred is ‘the opposite of the profane’ (p. 459). 
Now there are many passages in the book which are nothing but 
suggestive blue-prints of a philosophy of religion, although the writer 
often takes care to point out where he approaches the philosophical 
domain and why he stops. In fact, however, at one point it seems as if 
the experience of the religious subject leads to the conclusion that we 
are dealing with a hierophany, while at another it is clearly asserted 
that the ‘sacred’ manifests itself, and so marks many facts as hiero- 
phanic. This indistinct movement to and fro, between the psychological 
and the philosophical or theological, or between the subjective and the 
objective, without defining their difference and their relatedness, is 
somewhat exasperating, the more so because if it is true (which the 
reviewer would in general deny) that the simplest definition of the 
sacred is that it is ‘the opposite of the profane’, it requires some 
elucidation. Matters cannot simply be left to formulate, as the natural 
complement, that the opposite of the profane is the sacred. 

This point, whether the book is an over-opaque amalgamation of 
the phenomenology, psychology and philosophy of religion, becomes 
still more stringent because, as one reads on, it is increasingly apparent 
that behind it, sometimes formulated, sometimes not, there is a 
definitely ontological philosophy. This is particularly clear in the 
frequent stress on the point that the ‘sacred’ is the ‘real’, not only in 
the obvious sense that to the religious subject the ‘sacred’ is the ‘real’, 
but that it is per se and in se the ‘real’. It is equally clear that in this 
ontological philosophy the general category of the ‘sacred’ binds all 
modalities of the ‘sacred’ in all religions and hierophanies together 
into a real identity. Mr Eliade significantly says (p. 463) that from one 
point of view there has been no break in continuity from the ‘primi- 
tives’ to Christianity. Many more questions could be raised, especially 
as regards the writer’s fascinating idea of a preparatio evangelica, 
hidden in all the hierophanies, in such vast proportions as were never 
proposed before. 

Summa summarum: all who are for any reason interested in the 
subject of religion should read and study this book, but let them do so 
with critical discernment. 

H. KRAEMER 


DRIEBERGEN, HOLLAND 
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RELIGIOUS STONE ENGRAVINGS OF CH’UAN-CHOU 


Cw’UAN-CHOU TSUNG-CHIAO SHIH-K’O. (Religious Stone Engravings of 
Ch’iian-chou.) By Wu WEN LIANG. Illustrated. Peking: K’o 
Hsiieh ch’u-pan she. Distributed by the New China Publishing 
House. ¥4.30. 1957. 


im the International Review of Missions for April, 1955, Professor 
John Foster, in an article entitled ‘Crosses and Angels from Four- 
teenth-Century China’, drew attention to the important discovery of 
a large number of inscribed stones, mostly gravestones, in the city of 
Ch’iian-chou, Fukien, China. These inscribed stones, dating in the 
main from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, witness to the fact 
that a large and prosperous foreign community composed of Muslims, 
Christians, Manichaeans, Hindus and others lived and traded within 
the city during the Sung and Yiian dynasties, and possessed their own 
places of worship and burial grounds. 

A team of Chinese archaeologists has recently made a survey of 
Ch’iian-chou, and gathered together all the available archaeological 
material which throws considerable light on Sino-foreign trade and 
cultural relations and on the various religious communities which 
flourished in the city. The results are here reproduced in 94 pages of 
excellent photographs, which are discussed by the author, Mr Wu 
Wen Liang, in 64 pages of Chinese text. Mr Wu, a local school-teacher, 
was the first to realize the significance of these post-war discoveries. 
He makes no claim to be an archaeologist, but as a result of his con- 
siderable researches he has produced and published a volume which 
should be of great interest to students of Chinese cultural and religious 
contacts with the West. 

The book reveals the preponderant influence of Islam among the 
foreign religions established in Ch’iian-chou, with the exception of 
Buddhism, which already had over a thousand years of development 
in China. On pages 21-25 the origin of the great Muslim mosque, the 
Ch’ing Ching Ssu, is discussed, and photographs of a large number of 
Muslim gravestones are reproduced. One notices on these gravestones 
a remarkable absence of symbolic decoration, in marked contrast to 
the gravestones of other faiths. Nearly the whole surface is covered 
with inscriptions, mainly in Arabic, with extensive quotations from 
the Koran. 
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On page 29 the author refers to the now famous Latin inscription 
on what may have been the actual gravestone from the grave of Bishop 
Andrew of Perugia. Unfortunately the inscription (pls. 75. 1 and 2) 
is so worn that it is doubtful if any advance can be made on Professor 
Foster’s tentative attempt to reconstruct the text. Of the numerous 
stones on which crosses are carved in bas-relief, Mr Wu would class 
two of them as Manichaean (pls. 109 and 110). Unlike the other 
memorial stones, where the cross dominates the design and is placed 
at the top, the crosses on these stones are in the centre, and over 
them is a large canopy with hanging tassels, while the Buddhist lotus 
is also prominent in the design. Mr Wu admits that his identification 
is doubtful and that other scholars would assign the stones to Nestorian 
Christianity. 

No. 107 depicts a most interesting Manichaean stone image attri- 
buted to the Yiian dynasty, which stands in the central hall of a small 
monastery. Rays of light stream out in a huge circle from a bearded 
figure of Mani, whose long hair falls in four plaits on to his shoulders. 

Several photographs, many taken in the celebrated Buddhist ‘K’ai 
Yiian’ monastery, reveal strong Hindu influences. Some are elaborately 
carved in the form of Hindu shrines, others represent Hindu gods, 
elephants, monkeys, human-headed lions. Of special note is the 
phallic stone (pl. 151), four and a half metres high, which stands out- 
side the old city walls near a bridge over the river, and which is attri- 
buted to the N. Sung period. This stone is almost unique in China. 
The lingam is also prominent in two carvings (pls. 122 and 123) dis- 
covered in a small shrine near the north gate of the city, which repre- 
sent an elephant and a cow making offerings to the lingam. 

An interesting inscription from the Sung dynasty (pl. 153) is a 
prayer for favourable winds on behalf of the ocean-going fleets. 
Pages 85 to 94 of the plates contain twenty-five photographs of dis- 
coveries made towards the end of 1956, and are not commented upon 
in the text. Among them are two excellent photographs of what seem 
to be parts of the same inscription in an unidentified script. 

As the foreword of Mr Wu’s book indicates, these newly discovered 
remains should prove of great value to our understanding of Sino- 
foreign relations during the Sung and Yiian dynasties, and to the 
study of religion and religious art in China. 
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MISSIONS AND THE URBAN MASSES 


Masses URBAINES ET MISssIONS: Rapports et compte rendu de la 
XXVI° Semaine de Missiologie, Louvain, 1956. Bruges: 
Editions Desclée de Brouwer. 150 Frs B. 1957. 


ieee phenomenal growth of urban populations characterizes the 
profound transformation that is being witnessed in almost every 
missionary field. Large cities, notably in Africa, Asia and South 
America, are developing at a rapid and seemingly uncontrolled rhythm. 
Great changeat a fast pace signals cause for alarm. Not only are govern- 
ment and business concerned ; church and missionary leaders in mission 
areas are also faced with the urgent need to find effective methods for 
meeting the complex situation. 

A glance at the population-increase of the twelve principal cities of 
the Belgian Congo (including Ruanda Urundi) during 1945-1955 reveals 
their startling growth: (a) Three cities doubled their population: Boma, 
Elisabethville and Jadotville. (b) Five cities tripled their population: 
Léopoldville, Matadi, Coquilhatville, Stanleyville and Albertville. 
(c) Two cities quadrupled their population: Kolwezi and Usumbura. 
(d) Two cities quintupled their population: Bukavu and Luluabourg. 
The Belgian Congo, like most missionary countries, is undergoing a 
period of transformation, when the traditional culture is changing with 
the ‘rush’ to the cities. 

Urbanization is generally one-way traffic, creating complex problems 
at both ends of the line. Movement towards the cities leaves behind a 
weakened rural Christian community—weakened in both quantity and 
quality. Most often it is the young, the aggressive, the person with 
initiative who breaks with the traditional village life to venture to the 
city. Once in the city, the newcomer becomes an insignificant part of 
an accumulation of the urban mass, uprooted people without unity and 
structure and difficult to penetrate effectively with the Christian witness. 

Can individuals lost in the urban mass be found again? Evangelization 
of the urban centres in mission areas constitutes a major problem. In 
1956, Roman Catholic missionaries met at the University of Louvain 
to discuss the urban problem. Masses Urbaines et Missions is the 
published report of this timely conference, the twenty-sixth Semaine 
de Missiologie. 
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The report is divided into three parts: general studies on the back- 
ground of the urban movement; local studies, consisting of reports by 
missionaries from around the world; research on methods, featuring 
different approaches in specific areas. The reader will find a pre- 
dominance of reports on African cities. Léopoldville, the subject of 
two chapters in the report, focuses attention on the Belgian Congo, 
one of the most successful mission areas of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Roman Catholic work in Léopoldville (pop. 400,000), reported 
in 1956, required the service of 88 missionary priests, 5 African priests 
and 163 missionary sisters. Along with a large school system, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Léopoldville has organized parish leagues, 
lay Christian action groups, numerous youth organizations. Hospitals, 
social centres, a strong Press, organized sports, Co-operatives and a 
Labour Union are other important aspects of a well-rounded pro- 
gramme. Yet even this complete programme reaches effectively only 
one-third of the total number of baptized Roman Catholics. 

“Will we save the urban Christians?’ This is the final and crucial 
question posed by Father Masson, secretary of the conference. Accord- 
ing to him, success will depend on the resourcefulness of the Church 
in creating a fellowship which can maintain a constant contact with 
individuals. The Church must make its presence effective through 
careful study of the local population, through many more church 
sanctuaries and through a ministry geared to the needs of an urban 
society. 

Most important, it will be necessary to win the loyalty and service 
of the élite, the small percentage who rise above the mass to become 
leaders. It is they who often hold the key to thought and action, 
especially in new nations. Leaders will not be discovered until the 
Church places real responsibility in the hands of capable individuals. 

Masses Urbaines et Missions is a report of genuine value for non- 
Roman Catholics as well. It suggests forcefully that the large city has 
suddenly become the ‘unoccupied field’ of the Church’s mission ; that 
to-day’s pioneer missionary is labouring among the urban masses in 
mission lands, not in the virgin forest of a faraway land. 

It is to be hoped that Protestants may also bring serious thought 
and action to the problem of the urban masses, especially in the areas 
of the younger churches where the matter is crucial to the life and 
growth of the Church. 

ROBERT D. BONTRAGER 


LE&OPOLDVILLE 
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WorLD Service: A History of the Foreign Work and World Service 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States 
and Canada. By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. New York: 
Association Press. $5.00. 1958. 


wr Service is the history of the expansion of the YMCA move- 
ment carried out by the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and Canada in a little over seven decades. 

The book runs to nearly five hundred pages and is packed with 
details, but the material is well organized into three sections, the first 
section dealing with the origin and organization of the movement in 
North America, the second carrying the story forward to the historical 
development of the YMCAs in each of the countries to which it spread, 
and the third ending with a summary of the main characteristics and 
special features of foreign work, with a comprehensive retrospect. 

Though this record represents the share of the North American 
Associations alone in the world-wide expansion of the YMCA move- 
ment of which they are a part, the results are truly impressive. The 
outreach of world service led to the establishment of YMCAs in 
forty-two countries, and over six hundred men, with their families, 
were sent abroad as its representatives during a period of seventy 
years. In an attempt to bring the Gospel to bear on the whole man, 
the programme of the Associations’ activities in North America was 
early widened to serve the physical, social, intellectual and religious 
needs of youth. This programme was carried and developed wherever 
the movement spread and found wide acceptance among the large 
number of non-Christians who were admitted into its fellowship. 
Apart from its attractive and flexible programme, suited to the varying 
needs of youth, the secret of the success of world service was its policy 
of putting nationals in control and of encouraging the newly formed 
associations to be self-governing, self-sustaining and self-propagating. 
As a result of this policy, national movements have taken deep root 
in over thirty countries and are in a flourishing condition. 

One cannot help being struck, however, in reading this record, by 
the changes in method and emphasis which the North American 
YMCAs underwent in the religious aspect of their work early in their 
history. Originally the major emphasis was on evangelism. When 
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foreign work, later called world service, was inaugurated in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, there was a minority of leaders, 
notably men like Wishard and Colton, Mott and Eddy among others, 
who endeavoured to promote missionary interest in the Associations 
and dreamed that the YMCA would help in the evangelization of the 
world. After the Second World War there was a decline in the religious 
emphasis, partly due to the changing temper of the times and partly 
to the growing inter-faith character of the membership. This facilitated 
the extension of the interdenominational character of the Associations 
beyond the evangelical Protestantism of the early days. In Latin 
America and in several countries in Europe, the membership was pre- 
dominantly non-Protestant, while in Asian and African countries it 
became non-Christian. Yet in most countries, the central control of 
the Associations continued to be Christian. 

It must be remembered, however, that, as a lay enterprise, the 
Associations regarded themselves not as a church, or as a rival of the 
churches, but as an arm of the Church and as a means by which men 
from various denominations could better fulfil their special objectives. 

If the early dream of those who led in the world service of winning 
the world to Christ through its youth has not been realized, it has 
resulted at least in significant advances. It is no secret that, because of 
its lay character, the wide variety of its programmes and projects, and 
its large non-Christian membership, the YMCA is viewed with an 
element of suspicion as to its evangelistic purposes and Christian 
witness. It would seriously hinder missionary advance if this suspicion 
should develop further among various Christian groups. 

A definitely evangelistic purpose underlies and inspires the world 
movement of the YMCA. An international convention held in North 
America in 1931 declared that ‘the YMCA is in its essential genius a 
world-wide fellowship of men and boys united by a common loyalty 
to Jesus Christ for the purpose of building Christian personality and a 
Christian Society’. The dimensions of the problems which confront 
the Church have grown so enormously in our day that much fresh 
thinking is needed regarding the methods suited to its missionary task, 
whether undertaken by the Church itself or by oecumenical lay 
Christian movements. Professor Latourette’s book, written with com- 
mendable objectivity, should help towards such thinking. 

SAMUEL RUNGANADHAN 


BANGALORE 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE IN AN INDUSTRIAL City. By E. R. WICKHAM. 
London: Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1957. 


[IF there is naught for our comfort in this book—and there is mighty 
little—there is much for our thinking and praying and planning. 
Perhaps especially for our thinking, for it is to this that Canon 
Wickham’s great book summons us. “Tawney’s devastating word that 
the Church has ceased to count because it has ceased to think is not 
without point.’ Unkind to quote this? But who is to say it is not true? 

Canon Wickham is widely known in Britain, and further afield, for 
the experimental work which he and his team have been conducting 
over a period of years in Sheffield, where he is Industrial Missioner. 
He initiated the industrial mission in 1944 at the invitation of Dr L. S. 
Hunter, Bishop of Sheffield, whose concern for the welfare of the 
‘working classes’ has been a creative factor for many years. 

In this substantial book we have the outcome of Canon Wickham’s 
thinking and experimentation. It is a fine piece of theological and 
sociological work, and the Church can ill afford to neglect the chief 
burden of its message. The field of research is intentionally restricted 
to Sheffield geographically, and to the last century and a half of its 
history. The opening chapters are a detailed study, fully documented, 
and five appendices give valuable figures, plans, diagrams and other 
material. 

The restrictedness of the field is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of this book. The strength, because Canon Wickham knows his 
facts so well that his theories are firmly based; the weakness, because 
it is open to question to what extent similar research in other areas 
would produce like conclusions. It would be a great thing if such 
research as the author has carried out in Sheffield could be done in, 
say, half a dozen other centres, and the results compared. What would 
be the results of work carried out among the wool-workers of Bradford 
or the cotton-workers of Manchester? I suspect much the same, but 
we must not too readily assume this. 

It would be a great pity if the mass of historical, sociological, 
statistical and local details of the opening chapters were allowed to 
put the reader off or prevent his grappling with the last two vitally 
important chapters. Here is theological writing of a high order, terribly 
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closely related to life as it is and to the Church as it should be. It 
would be an even greater pity if anger at Canon Wickham’s barbed 
shafts aimed at doctrines and movements dear to many readers were 
allowed to prejudice them against the profundity of his diagnosis of 
our religious malaise. Shafts there are in plenty. But in all of them 
there is enough of truth to make us reconsider our all too easy assump- 
tions. They are the shafts of a friend frank enough to face the fact 
that ‘individualist concepts of salvation, and a neglect of a social 
conscience’ just will not do if any impact is to be made on the ‘working- 
classes’. 

Let me high-light some of the points of this book which have given 
me furiously to think. If I mention them with little or no comment, it 
is at least in part due to the fact that there are limits to the length of 
a review. The almost total alienation of the ‘lower classes’ from the 
Church is frankly and honestly faced. Here are some of the factors 
which contributed (and only too often still contribute) to that tragic 
alienation: Pew rents—a recurring refrain in the opening chapters of 
this book; monster parishes, where parish clergy cannot know their 
people; clergy who move on to other spheres of work just as they are 
getting to be trusted by their people (‘no missionary policy in the 
parishes would have any chance of success without a halt to the present 
rapid movement of the clergy’); the fact that on all too many issues 
(e.g. Sunday observance and drink) the Church was negative, moral- 
istic and unsympathetic, fighting a defensive rear-guard action when a 
complete change of strategy was called for; a failure of prophecy, by 
which is meant, not a failure to preach sermons (there are plenty of 
those) but a failure to understand and interpret the phase of history 
into which the age had come, ‘a failure to understand the signs of the 
times, a failure of vision and perception, stemming from theological 
error that narrows the claims of God and the concern of the Church 
from the dimension of the Kingdom to the dimension of “religion” ’ ; 
a failure to share ‘the concern of Almighty God with His whole crea- 
tion’; the error of thinking which argues that individual conversion 
alone will solve the social problems of the age (an error with which 
P. T. Forsyth, among others, broke a lance). And so on and so forth, 
page after page stimulating reflection and often shame. 

Has the author an answer to the problem? No and Yes. No, if by 
an answer is meant an easy panacea for an evil which goes down deep 
into our history. Yes, if by an answer is meant an attempt to feel one’s 
way towards the light. The reader must think through the suggested 
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attempt with the writer, but he will note, among other things, Canon 
Wickham’s insistence on sustained and virile thinking, the intellectual 
capacity to speak intelligently to the world’s problems; the capacity 
for ‘secular engagement’; the fostering of a prophetic school; the 
production of a method and machinery whereby awakened Christians 
can be nurtured and held together in a new order of serious-minded 
laymen, the ultimate object of which is missionary engagement with 
the world; the creation of a ‘web of personal relationships, the con- 
tinuity of which is maintained by personal contact over a large area 
and within large institutions’. 

Naught for your comfort; much for your thinking, and for your 
discussion—as individuals and as groups during this winter. 

DONALD BRADFORD 
HEATON, BRADFORD 





A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


THE RELIGION OF DIVINE WIsDOM: Japan’s most powerful religious 
movement. By HENRY VAN STRAELEN, S.V.D. Illustrated. 
Kyoto shi: Veritas Shoin. Tokyo: Tuttle. Yen 900 (outside 
Japan $6.00). 1957. 


5 inv religion that this book deals with is one of those so-called 
Shinko Shukyo (‘newly rising religions’) of Japan. Its name can be 
variously translated into English: ‘religion of heavenly reason’, 
‘religion concerning the providence of heaven’. The author translated 
it, ‘the religion of divine wisdom’. 

Dr van Straelen is a Roman Catholic priest who belongs to the 
Society of the Divine Word and is Professor of Philosophy at Nanzan 
University, Nagoya, Japan. He has published a number of books and 
articles on the religions, philosophy and culture of Japan: Yoshida 
Shoin and Through Eastern Eyes, to mention only two. His proficiency 
in Japanese vernacular and his unusually sympathetic attitude toward 
all types of non-Christian religions enabled him to see Tenrikyo from 
within as clearly as any outsider possibly can. Being a foreigner, he 
may have had an advantage over any Japanese who is not a follower 
of Tenrikyo, for he received V.I.P. treatment at the Hombu (literally 
translated, ‘headquarters’, but in substance a combination of Ten- 
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rikyo’s Jerusalem and Vatican) in 1953 at the anniversary observance 
of the foundress’s death (p. 141 ff). 

The author’s main purpose is to make as objective a presentation 
as possible, to the western mind uninitiated into the peculiarity of the 
Japanese mind and culture, of Tenrikyo as a religious movement. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, Dr van Straelen has eminently succeeded in his 
attempt and has placed us all in his debt. The difficulty involved in 
pursuing his task may best be stated in his own words. ‘Tenrikyo’s 
ideas are so hazy and now and then written in such a complicated 
Japanese style, that it is a well nigh Herculean task to re-express these 
ideas in western categories and to give a well-balanced, detached, 
objective and at the same time complete account of all the Tenrikyo 
doctrine ’ (p. 22). 

How true this statement is can be seen when one reads the chapter 
on ‘Doctrine of Tenrikyo’. There is no such thing as a systematic 
theology in Tenrikyo. Its teaching is based on a totally disorganized 
collection of oracles uttered by the foundress on different occasions. 
(See ‘Tenrikyo’s Dogmatic Anthology’.) But how powerful the Ten- 
rikyo is as a spirit-shaping movement among the Japanese masses can 
be seen by reading the short chapter ‘First Impression’, which is 
indeed an amazingly accurate description of the movement. The 
impression is confirmed as one reads the chapters on ‘Way of Salva- 
tion’ and ‘Tenrikyo’s Devotional Life’ and, above all, ‘The Religion 
of Divine Wisdom in Action’. One can well appreciate the pains- 
taking research that went into the historical section: ‘Life of the 
Foundress’ and ‘History of Tenrikyo’. In the absence of any reliable 
sources on either the life of Nakayama Miki or the development of 
Tenrikyo subsequent to her death and, to make matters worse, in the 
face of an over-abundance of materials of an apocryphal nature, 
filled with myths and legends which are fervently believed by the 
majority of Tenrikyo-followers, the historian has a difficult task. 

In the last two chapters, ‘A Christian looks at Tenrikyo’ and ‘The 
Great Success of Tenrikyo’, the author presents his critique of Tenrikyo 
from theological and socio-psychological points of view respectively. 
In this reviewer’s opinion an adequate assessment of Tenrikyo as a 
vital movement in Japan to-day requires the close collaboration of 
social scientists, psychologists, historians of religion, theologians and 
historians of modern Japan. It is indeed a socio-psychic movement 
that captured the imagination of the masses who, under the impact 
of the West at the time of Meiji Restoration, found themselves 
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completely at a loss, with their traditional culture, based on ethnic soli- 
darity, rapidly disintegrating. Tenrikyo, with a new message based on 
things familiar to them, became a social force to bind the masses 
together again. 

Western readers are indebted to the author for the many photo- 
graphs which tellingly illustrate the points discussed in the text. These 
photographs and the collection of the oracles in the anthology would 
in themselves make the book worth possessing. 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA 
GENEVA 
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BUDDHIST HIMALAYA: Travels and Studies in quest of the Origins and 
Nature of Tibetan Religion. By DAvip SNELLGROVE. Illustrated. 
Maps. Oxford: Cassirer. London Distributors: Faber. 35s. 
1957. 


peared is not ‘just another book on Tibet’, for it represents the first 
attempt to relate Tibetan religion to its origins, on the basis of 
all available information and of personal visits to most of the places 
still accessible in India and in the approaches and borderlands of 
Tibet. The studies and travels are continuing, and we may confidently 
look forward to further interesting revelations. 

The author is a lecturer in Tibetan in the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in the University of London, and through his 
mastery of the Tibetan language he is able to reach an understanding 
of the mind and the texts of the Tibetans in a way that brings this 
remote and often obscure world humanly closer to the ‘outsider’. 
This is also so in regard to their religion, which is presented here in 
such a way that it will be difficult in the future to dismiss Tibetan 
Buddhism as a merely degenerate form of the Indian original. 

In order to give this insight into the development of Tibetan religion 
and culture, which here amount to the same thing, the author has 
refrained from describing his travels in the usual way; though because 
of the amazing wealth of material compressed into this small volume, 
the account has become a little fragmentary in places, and the whole 
exposition is somewhat strained by the fact of an unfinished task. 
The contours, however, stand out clearly enough to see that here is 
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something that will prove of first-class importance for the under- 
standing not only of Tibetan Buddhism, but of Buddhism as a whole. 
Mr Snellgrove points out that too little attention has been given to 
the fact that the history of Buddhism in India itself has been a very 
long one, of fifteen hundred years or more, and that the changes 
during that time and before the spread of Buddhism to Tibet and 
neighbouring countries were very great. In other words, the Buddhism 
of Tibet should not be compared with the Buddhism of Ceylon, where 
it was received more than a thousand years earlier, but rather with 
the Buddhism of the eighth century A.D. of north India, whence it 
spread to Tibet at that time. It is one of the great achievements of the 
author that this eighth-century Buddhism of India speaks to us from 
the historical traditions, from the stupas and monasteries in the Nepal 
Valley, the district of Shar-Khumbu to the south of Mount Everest, 
and Spiti, once part of western Tibet. Here contact with India was 
kept up to the very last; and it is therefore possible to say that Tibetan 
Buddhism provides some measure of the distance that separated 
Indian Buddhism of the third century B.c. from the Indian Buddhism 
of the twelfth century A.D., the former being represented by Ceylon, 
where Buddhism, after some centuries, lost all contacts with India, 
and the latter by Tibet. This very apt observation renders the usual 
talk about northern and southern Buddhism rather questionable, the 
difference between them being not primarily geographical, but his- 
torical and temporal. 

Another strong point for Tibet is the existence of translations of 
Buddhist texts which, together with the Chinese and Japanese texts 
and some few important original texts in Nepal, reflect the tremendous 
growth in Indian Buddhist literature. In this translation work, the 
author points out, the Tibetans were at a great advantage in being 
able to devise a more accurate and consistent means of translation 
than was possible in Chinese; and their proximity to Nepal and India 
made continuous contact and checking possible. 

Of very great interest, too, are Mr Snellgrove’s views on ‘Tantric 
Buddhism’, which has come to be so closely associated with every- 
thing Tibetan. A whole chapter is devoted to this form of Buddhism, 
which admittedly is an entirely different kind of practice, by means 
of which buddhahood can be gained in this very life. But the goal is 
exactly the same, and the tantra-texts are just as Indian as the sutras. 

Several times the author was asked by Tibetans: ‘Do you follow 
the sutras or the tantras?’, a question that he observes might well have 
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been asked in India some twelve hundred years ago, when the alterna- 
tive was not mahayana and hinayana, but mahayana and mantrayana. 

Not quite convincing is the statement that Buddhism did not spread 
through a gospel, through the good news that its followers brought, 
but by means of an experience. In the first place this distinction seems 
unnecessary, and Buddhism is in any event very conscious of having 
a universal message pertaining to all. One can only think of the famous 
saying of Buddha: ‘As the sea has but one taste, so my doctrine has 
only one aim.” 

It is very true that the anatta doctrine, together with the idea of no 
abiding entity, causes difficulties to westerners, who feel that without 
an abiding personality there can be no real continuity. But in the 
East this notion is replaced by the doctrine of karma, the unifying 
principle in the various forms of existence. (Thomas: History of 
Buddhist Thought, p. 107 ff.) 

These, however, are only side issues in the present volume, which 
should prove fascinating reading for all who are interested in the 
study of the human mind. It is a book not to be left behind by those 
who may get to those ‘Abodes of Snow’. 

At a time when missionary effort is gathering momentum, even in 
Nepal, we should be doubly grateful for such a book as this. 

GERHARD M. REICHELT 

SHATIN, HONGKONG 
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THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND. By PETER WorSLEY. Illustrated. London: 
MacGibbon and Kee. 25s. 1957. 


IN appearance this book is misleading. The dust-cover depicts a 
New Guinea Highlander with drawn bow, and arrows of the pronged 
type used for bird-shooting and fishing. Yet for some reason the 
hunter is decked out with ornaments and plumes. The illustrations are 
all of Australian New Guinea; with one possible exception, none of 
them illustrates the text. One might suppose the book to be a journalistic 
account of a trip to New Guinea. It is, in fact, a well-written, scholarly 
work on the so-called ‘cargo cults’ of Melanesia, the product of study 
of all the relevant literature in English, German, French and Dutch. 
There is a most inadequate and, indeed, inaccurate map. Of the 
sixteen or so cults described as having occurred in Australian New 
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Guinea, the locations of only three are indicated. One of these—the 
‘Vailala Madness’—is allocated a region that is four times the size of 
the area actually affected. 

The title and the headings to a number of the chapters (taken from 
various passages of the Bible) might lead one to suppose that the 
author has Christian sympathies. Dr Worsley’s standpoint is, how- 
ever, that of a theoretical Marxist. To him the various ‘cargo cults’ 
are a type of response made by native peoples to European domina- 
tion. Such cults serve to integrate the people into larger social groups, 
until with the development of political aspirations millenarium ideas 
change from the activist to the passive form. In his conclusions Dr 
Worsley draws parallels with religious movements of similar nature 
the world over, from the Flagellants to Jehovah’s Witnesses. Fortun- 
ately the author keeps his conclusions quite separate from the accounts 
he gives of the various ‘cargo cults’. It is possible from his own data 
to demonstrate the inadequacy of his conclusions. However one may 
regard these cults, they are certainly religious movements. Yet in his 
interpretation of them he entirely ignores their religious aspect, 
although he has earlier given a wealth of detail of the beliefs and 
rituals of the various cults. 

The traditional religious beliefs and practices that have been en- 
countered in different parts of Melanesia vary considerably; yet there 
is an underlying pattern that may be broadly termed ‘Melanesian 
Religion’. Thus there is a belief in ‘a pantheon of tutelary deities who 
created the artifacts, ceremonies, etc., which men possess, and who 
revealed to man the technical and the magical means by which these 
things were made’ (p. 239). The person who had knowledge of the 
name of the appropriate deity was in command of the associated 
magic that would give success in gardening, hunting, fishing, and so 
on. Melanesian religion is essentially directed towards material ends. 
Such traditional beliefs have inevitably coloured the Melanesian 
understanding of Christianity. European material and technical 
superiority was attributed to the Christian religion. In conformity 
with traditional ideas it is believed that Europeans possess some secret 
magic which enables them to get their wealth of material things. The 
movements that have sprung up from time to time among the native 
peoples have been directed towards the obtaining of this ‘cargo’. A 
prophet declares that, providing a given ritual is performed and people 
conform to a required behaviour, the ‘cargo’, the wealth of good 
things possessed by white people, will arrive for the native people 
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themselves, either by ship or (as in the case of the Central Highlands 
of New Guinea) by aeroplane. 
A chapter of the book is devoted to the ‘Vailala Madness’. The 
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1 from writer of this review has lived for twenty years in the area in which 
at the this occurred. He has had access to the notes of his predecessor, the 
_ how- Rev. E. Pryce Jones, who was at Vailala at the time of the outbreak, and 
cults’ who visited the villages affected by the cult. These notes give a 
ymina- different picture from that of F. E. Williams, on whose investigations 
roups, Dr Worsley has largely based his account. The report, ‘Women became 
| ideas hysterical, threw off their garments, and fell to the ground’ (p. 87) was, 
ms Dr according to Pryce Jones, quite untrue. Much has been made of the 
nature ‘possession’—the madness—affected by adherents of the cult. No 
ortun- observer seems to have realized that this was akin to behaviour tradi- 
counts tionally practised by sorcerers. 
n data Dr Worsley comments on the ‘very extensive’ powers exercised by 
e may the missions, particularly as regards education and health. He con- 
in his siders that much of the ideology of the various cults has been derived 
spect, from mission teaching, but ‘the cults arose from the overall effects of 
is and the European impact on native society’ (p. 45), and were not simply a 
native reaction to mission activities. In their attitude towards the 

n en- missions the various ‘cargo’ cults have differed widely. In the eastern 
, there part of the area affected, the Vailala Madness preceded a mass move- 
nesian ment into the LMS Church. Generally speaking, however, the cults, 
s who though embodying Christian elements, have been definitely dissoci- 
1 who ated from the missions, or even hostile towards them. In one cult there 
_ these was an inversion of Christian teaching when Marafi, the prophet of 
of the the Markham valley, New Guinea, proclaimed Satan as God. 
ciated For the student of missions two points emerge from a reading of 
ind so this book. The first is that the Christian missions, associated as they 
ends. are with European technical skill and material superiority, are under 
nesian an obligation to open up the way as far as they can for the native 
hnical peoples to share in the material advantages possessed by Europeans. 
ormity The second is that the missionary who is working among a so-called 
secret ‘primitive’ people should devote as serious attention to their traditional 
3. The religious beliefs as, say, a missionary among Muslims would devote 
native to a study of Islam. He must be able to see the Gospel that he preaches 
0". A from their viewpoint, and hear it, as it were, with their ears, if he is 
deople to make clear its true meaning. 

good H. A. BROWN 
eople Moru, PAPUA 
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FOR TEACHERS AND BIBLE STUDENTS 


A TEACHER’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST MARK. By RICHARD 
Gover. London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 17s. 6d. 1957. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT MARK: Introduction and 
Commentary. By Grorrrey J. Paut. (Christian Students’ 
Library, no. 13.) Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs 3. 
1957. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By HaROLD K. MOouLton. (Christian Students’ 
Library, no. 12.) Maps. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs 3.75. 1957. LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. By WILLIAM 
BarcLay. London: SCM Press. 8s. 6d. 1957. CHRIsT’s MEs- 
SENGERS: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (Part 1). By 
C. F. D. Moute. (World Christian Books, no. 19.) London: 
USCL. 2s. 6d. 1957. SAINT PAUL AND THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST. 
By CLAUDE TRESMONTANT. Translated by DONALD ATTWATER. 
Illustrated. Map. London: Longmans (Men of Wisdom Series). 
6s. New York: Harper (Torchbooks). $1.35. 1957. THE Cross 
IN THE CHURCH. By STEPHEN NEILL. London: Independent 
Press (for the London Missionary Society). 4s. 1957. 


[x considering these books for their value to people teaching the 
Scriptures or to those engaged in Bible study, the needs of Ghana, 
which is the reviewer’s own field of experience, have been borne more 
especially in mind, though these will no doubt be similar to the needs 
of many territories elsewhere. 

The Scriptures are taught to the following main groups, among 
others, in Ghana: 1. Theological and university students. 2. Students 
in secondary schools who take Scripture for the Cambridge Oversea 
School Certificate and similar examinations. 3. Students in teacher- 
training colleges. 4. Local preachers, Sunday-school teachers, Bible 
study groups and Church society classes. 

The books examined here would appear to be useful for those 
groups in varying degrees, as follows: 

The strongest appeal of Mr Glover’s Commentary on St Mark is 
on the homiletical side. Though it may not be a book to prescribe for 
schools (Scripture teaching in schools is geared to the requirements 
of examinations), it will certainly be a very useful book for group 4. 
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The author throws light on the text on every page and draws out the 
meaning and an application for every section. 

For school purposes, Mr G. J. Paul’s Commentary on St Mark is 
perhaps the best and most useful of all the books examined. Groups 1, 
2 and 3 will find it invaluable. Its sound exegesis, packed full of spiritual 
suggestion, as well as its bold but honest handling of problems that 
arise from the text in places, makes it the commentary for students of 
our day. In its small compass the fruits of learning, modern scholar- 
ship and research are placed lavishly at the student’s disposal. Nor 
can those in group 4 afford to ignore it, if they are really serious with 
Bible teaching. 

Mr H. K. Moulton’s Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles con- 
tains, like Mr Paul’s Commentary on Mark, sound interpretation and 
discusses problems which arise from passages. But it tends to dwell 
more on the finer shades of scholarship; it discusses original words 
used, their frequency of occurrence, their shades of meaning and 
other points. At almost every page one feels like turning to a Greek 
Testament or Lexicon and looking up a word here and there. It is the 
advanced scholar’s book, and its usefulness will lie mostly with group 1. 

Other books examined are: Letters to the Seven Churches (William 
Barclay), Christ’s Messengers (C. F. D. Moule), St Paul and the Mystery 
of Christ (Claude Tresmontant) and The Cross in the Church (S. C. 
Neill). These discuss sections of, or themes from, the Bible. The way 
in which they light up the biblical records or themes with knowledge 
and experience will certainly help towards a better and deeper under- 
standing of the Bible and bring its teachings into our lives and times. 
All the groups will find in all these books useful background material. 
Letters to the Seven Churches will be indispensable to group 4, and 
St Paul and the Mystery of Christ will be appreciated especially by the 
serious student of St Paul. 

There is a dearth in Africa of good books on and about the Bible, 
and at this time when, with the expansion of higher education and the 
rise of a critical and rather materialistic approach to life, all the old 
beliefs, including the Christian Faith, which were accepted by our 
fathers without question are being challenged, Christian literature of 
the content which these books provide will be of the greatest value. 

S. Gyast NIMAKO 

CHRISTIANSBORG, ACCRA 
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WORLD CHURCH STATISTICS 


WorLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK: 1957 EpiTIon. Edited by E. J. BINGLE 
and Sir KENNETH GrusBB. London: World Dominion Press. 
15s. 1957. 


HE third edition of the World Christian Handbook is now available. 

Mr Ernest Bingle, who was associated with the two earlier editions 
(1949 and 1952) and who collected and prepared most of the material, 
died suddenly while the book was still at its first-proof stage and Sir 
Kenneth Grubb, who also contributes an excellent preface surveying 
the present world situation, the recent changes in many lands and the 
many political, social and economic problems which the Church has 
to face in fulfilling its task of proclaiming the Gospel, has completed 
the work. 

The present edition differs from its predecessors in that ‘the many 
pages of print and articles dealing with various aspects of the Christian 
enterprise’ have been omitted. While some readers may regret this 
change, others will agree that general articles on the life of the Church 
may be read elsewhere. Moreover, the Handbook is not meant to be a 
‘review of missions’. Its value lies in its wealth of statistical material, 
even though some of it may be questioned as to its reliability. This 
feature has grown considerably since the first edition in 1949. 

In its composition the book follows the pattern of the former 
editions. The major part is composed of world statistics, giving figures 
of churches and missions, and of the directory, with its two sections, 
namely, a brief list of oecumenical organizations with their main 
addresses, and the much longer list of churches, missions and other 
organizations grouped according to countries and continents. The 
change that has taken place in the relationship between Mission and 
Church is reflected in the headings of the columns giving details of 
‘staff’: the 1949 Handbook spoke of ‘Non-European’ and ‘European’, 
the new edition of ‘national’ and ‘foreign’ staff. There are two new 
and very welcome additions, namely the Jewish statistics, giving a 
world total of 11,936,871 Jews, and estimated figures of other religions. 

To produce such a book must be a formidable and often discouraging 
task. The gaps in the columns and the figures in italics ‘repeated from 
the 1952 edition’ reveal that a number of church and mission secre- 
taries did not respond to the editor’s request for particulars regarding 
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their own organizations. The relevant comment in the preface speaks 
volumes. But there are other problems. Those who endeavoured to 
be accurate in completing the questionnaire know how difficult it is 
to give exact figures, even if pains are taken to bring the census of a 
particular church up to date. Who, for instance, is to be registered as 
a ‘layman’? What exactly do we mean by ‘Christian community’? 
There is obviously no uniform interpretation of these and other terms. 
Statistics, particularly if they apply to churches, are difficult to com- 
pile and dangerous to use. The editor must often have wondered how 
to handle returns that were badly filled in. Occasionally changes in 
figures, as compared with earlier editions, seem illogical. For instance: 
in the first (1949) edition of the Handbook the world-figure claimed 
by the Lutherans was 90 millions (p. 240), but in the new edition it is 
71 millions (p. 5). Indeed, this is not the editor’s mistake. More than 
anyone else he is aware of what he describes as ‘defects of the enter- 
prise’. 

But despite the inaccuracies that such a book is bound to contain, 
and the relative value of such statistics (‘other defects are due to the 
changing nature of Church and Mission’) we must be grateful for 
this new edition. It provides in many instances accurate, in others 
approximate, figures of the relative strength of the various Christian 
communities and, although this was not the editor’s intention, of the 
vastness of the unfinished task. It is to be hoped that many may read 
and study the preface. A high tribute must be paid to those who gave 
so much time and care to the compilation of this volume. 

F, RAAFLAUB 

BASEL 
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‘THIS IS THE VICTORY, EVEN OUR FaitH’: A History of the C.M.S. 
Ladies’ College, Colombo, 1900-1955, Edited by Ouive Hitcn- 
cock. London: Church Missionary Society. 6s, 1958, 


HIS short book of 114 pages tells in a remarkably vivid and con- 
crete way the story of the phenomenal growth of the education and 
complete emancipation of women in Ceylon during the present century. 
It is a story that commands attention and inspires wonder and grati- 
tude. As has so often happened, the story is wrapped up in the labours 
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and ideals of a few noble-hearted women, first from oversea, 
and soon after from within Ceylon, inspired by enthusiasm both 
intellectual and religious, and with a firm understanding of the inner 
meaning and content of Christian education. 

The names that stand out most clearly in the history of the College 
are Lilian Nixon, the first Principal, who came to Ceylon on fire with 
the ideals of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, Gwen Opie, who watched 
over the rapid expansion of the College from 1915 to 1944, and Mabel 
Simon, who is now carrying on the great work of which they laid the 
foundations. The story begins with a tale of small beginnings. Miss 
Nixon, fresh from the full life of her old school, was expecting to gather 
round her from the first a large company of girls, eager to respond to 
the chance of a modern education. But she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. In 1900 the College opened with only two pupils, one a Tamil 
and the other a Jewish Russian. By the end of the year the number had 
grown to twelve. Miss Nixon and the Lady Superintendent, Miss 
Whitney, had to ‘learn patience, perseverance, greater sympathy and 
deeper love’. At the end of six years there were two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils and sixteen teachers. Miss Nixon was a born teacher 
and disliked to be hemmed in by too many government regulations. 
After fourteen years of strenuous work she had laid the foundations 
of a well-organized school with ideals of hard work and unselfish 
service. She had done true service to the girls and women of Ceylon 
and had enriched the life of its peoples. In 1914 she resigned rather 
than accept a government grant with the conditions that such accept- 
ance involved. 

After a short interval Gwen Opie from New Zealand was appointed 
her successor. She remained for twenty-nine years, and under her 
guidance the College saw great expansion, in buildings and grounds and 
in organization. Miss Nixon had already made it a place of sound 
learning: it was now to grow into a place for full, varied, natural life. 
‘Great educationalists have realized that one of the most precious 
assets of a school is the power of growth and adaptability which 
enables it to develop naturally, answering to the challenges of con- 
temporary society, while retaining its character through the whole 
process of change’ (p. 79). The book shows how successful the Ladies’ 
College has been in this ambition, no small feat at a time when Ceylon 
grew with extraordinary rapidity and became a Dominion within the 
Commonwealth, with many difficult problems to face. 

Miss Opie was a woman of marked administrative and financial 
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ability and of a strong moral sense. She said in one of her reports, 
‘I'd like every boy and girl to be able to say truthfully, “I’d rather die 
than tell a lie” ’. She did not hesitate to condemn publicly those national 
faults which aroused her moral indignation—the dowry system, un- 
justifiable luxury, parents who spoilt their children, the dangers of 
nationalism, children’s unjust judgments. She was never tired of ex- 
pounding, with sympathy and love, her ideals of Christian womanhood. 

Under Miss Simon’s wise and generous principalship the College has 
developed into a full-grown flower. In 1951 it was decided to decline 
the government grant and to choose the greater advantages of freedom. 
The College now has an Assembly Hall second to none, a chapel of 
great beauty, a library, laboratories for physics and chemistry, botany 
and zoology, and prepares pupils for the Senior School Certificate in 
science, the University Entrance in science and medicine, the Higher 
School Certificate and the London General Certificate of Education 
at the advanced level. But it is not only examinations and buildings that 
count. The College has grown from two pupils in 1900 to several 
hundred in 1955, ‘living stones builded into a creative, living com- 
munity’. Well done! 

K. C. MCPHERSON 
SRINAGAR, KASHMIR 
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PAGEANT OF GHANA. By FREDA WOLFSON. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 1958. 


HERE is an anthology of writings about Ghana, with all the delights 
of an anthology, and plenty of extracts which leave one wishing 
for more. Miss Wolfson sets out to ‘present a comprehensive and 
coherent picture of the people, their country, their history, institutions 
and beliefs, as they appeared to observers from the time of the dis- 
covery to the attainment of Ghana’s independence’. She acknowledges 
that ‘the picture is by no means complete’, yet despite that, it is certainly 
true that the selection she offers us is both ‘comprehensive and coherent’. 

The book has fifteen interesting illustrations, mostly of early prints, 
four maps, and a good index. The extracts, which are preceded by 
thirty-six pages of introduction, are divided into four chronological 
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sections (1471-1800, 1800-1870, 1870-1900 and 1900-1957) each of 
some fifty or sixty pages. 

I have made but two short visits to Ghana, so can write only as an 
interested outsider and amateur; but those visits were enough for me 
to be able to echo Princess Marie Louise (p. 213): ‘It is a marvellous 
country. . . . It lays its hand upon you, and having once felt its com- 
pelling touch, you can never forget it or be wholly free from it.’ And 
when that has happened, a book like this is fascinating. 

Miss Wolfson’s introduction, in which she comments on the authors 
from whose works she takes extracts, needs to be read twice. Read it 
first all through (if you can resist the temptation to turn on to the 
extracts she is discussing), and then, when you start the passages 
themselves, read again what she says about each author. 

Many of the extracts selected for this pageant of events make one 
stop and think. Here are some : ‘Under [Cape Coast Castle] is a spacious 
mansion, or place to keep slaves in, so that it will conveniently contain 
a thousand blacks’ (p. 65). ‘At first they . . . trusted the Netherlanders 
very much’: ‘at first we used many times to deceive them’: ‘the great 
concern... of all... Europeans .. . is the gold, and not the 
welfare of those souls’ : ‘the generality of [the company’s servants do not 
show] much regard to the principles of Christianity’ (pp. 53, 54, 61, 66). 

In the second section it is interesting to note that Kumasi seems to 
have been cleaner in 1817 than in 1896 (cf. pp. 107 and 160). It is 
good to have Bowdich’s graphic description of his magnificent recep- 
tion there (pp. 98 ff.); and the brief extract from Reade about the 
young hero of 1870 is moving. 

The third section includes some fascinating descriptive extracts— 
the ‘dwarfs and buffoons in red flannel shirts’ (p. 154) and the ‘corps 
of a hundred executioners dancing’ (p. 155); the ‘long melancholy 
howl’ of two musicians (p. 176); the ‘ludicrous spectacle of the white 
men taking their food’ (p. 191); and the ‘boys of eight or ten holding 
forth to the court with complete self possession’ (p. 193). 

In the fourth section everything given us from Rattray and Cardinall 
is sheer delight : e.g. calling the ‘meat’ (p. 222); the snail hunt (p. 223); 
and it is good to meet here again Mrs Ryan’s Mrs Ondo (p. 251). 
There are also some deep reminders here: for example: ‘When you 
are allowed to say before [the face of the King of Ashanti] what you 
think, you both benefit’ (p. 212); the comment on human sacrifice 
(p. 226); and the discussion on the ‘context of ritual values and moral 
norms’ by Dr Meyer Fortes (pp. 230 ff.). 
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The extracts given us in this book do indeed present the pageant of 
Ghana. The last extract is headed ‘Nkrumah Speaks’, and I shall 
paste into my copy these words about one aspect of that pageant, 
spoken by him to the IMC at Legon Hall on 29th December, 1957: 


There are indeed special reasons for welcoming to this country a conference 
such as yours. Ghana is glad and proud to pay its tribute to the great work of 
missionaries in West Africa. If you have time to visit more widely in this country, 
you will often find, as you travel along the roads, little cemeteries lost in the bush 
where lie buried the brave men and women who, in bringing the Christian faith to 
this country, gave ‘the last full measure of their devotion’. They knew that they 
faced the certainty of loneliness and the imminent risk of death. Yellow fever 
decimated them and their families. But still they came. They belong to the martyrs 
of Christianity as surely as those who faced persecution for their faith. The fortitude 
which they showed is the sure foundation upon which your work has been based. 
Ghana salutes these men and women who gave their lives for the enlightenment 
and welfare of this land. 


H. C. L. HEywoop 
SOUTHWELL, ENGLAND 
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THE LAND OF LOOK BEHIND: A study of Jamaica. By MONA Mac- 
MILLAN. Illustrated. Map. London: Faber. 21s. 1957. 


F the several books on Jamaica which this reviewer has read in 
the course of his five years in the Island, this is by fax the most 
interesting. It affords some fresh glimpses into the thinking and person- 
ality of Jamaica and Jamaicans, though a good deal of it should not 
be taken at face value. Despite its high interest-rating it carries some 
grave errors as regards historical facts, which leads one to wonder 
whether the author’s conclusions may not also be wide of the mark. 
One reader has commented that Mrs Macmillan evidently took the 
‘prescribed tours’, met the ‘right people’ and heard their versions of 
Jamaica and its background. That may be too strong a criticism, but 
this reviewer put the book down with a sense of some disappointment 
when he checked the geographical and historical facts which Mrs 
Macmillan offers. For some of the more obvious errors there seems no 
excuse for anyone who takes the trouble to read the engraving on 
statues or monuments. A close observer, for instance, could not fail 
to see that the statue at the wharf, in Kingston, which Mrs Macmillan 
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describes as that of Queen Victoria, is that of a man. The dates of the 
Maroon wars through which Jamaica passed are not exact, but this 
may be a typographical error and not the author’s fault. One cannot 
say that Mrs Macmillan met only one class, for she obviously met two: 
the ‘horsey’ crowd who frequent Little Ascot and Knutsford Park, the 
racing centres, and the ‘market’ crowd. Mrs Macmillan had, no doubt, 
her motives for liking to visit the markets to do her own shopping, 
but it seems to this reviewer that her observations made in that atmos- 
phere were somewhat superficial. The ‘Higglers’ of the markets are 
great on folk-lore, but weak on history: the ‘cocktail crowd’ are long 
on history and weak on real insights into the folk-lore. A person who 
has spent only one year in Jamaica cannot be expected to sort out the 
untrue from the true in such a heterogeneous group as Jamaica offers, 
ranging from the descendants of Africans brought in slave ships to the 
landed gentry who inherited their lands from absentee owners of 
former days. Mrs Macmillan has done fairly well in evaluating 
Jamaican life and thought, though one would like to see her re-write 
the book after another five years of close association with all classes 
of Jamaicans. The present book, for the very reason that it is interest- 
ingly and frankly written, may mislead others into making snap 
judgments on Jamaica. 

Mrs Macmillan’s appraisal of the work of Christian missions reveals 
less depth of perception than she has shown in evaluating political 
trends. That is understandable, for she evidently did not move in 
missionary circles, to the detriment, perhaps, of both parties. Her view 
would seem to disparage the work of the missionaries, especially those 
of the past, for creating a gulf between the Island culture and that of 
Christian Europe. The gap, we fear, must be laid to the charge of the 
dominating leaders of the Island’s life in days past, who were not here 
from altruistic motives and who undoubtedly did not live by any known 
code of Christian ethic. Indeed, the narrowness of the gap between the 
two cultures ought to be credited to the continuing work of the 
missionaries, especially the more socially awakened among them, who 
opened their churches to all men, regardless of race and social status. 
But for them, the gulf between the classes and races would be still 
wider to-day. Jamaica has been called a model to the world on the 
racial problem. It does admittedly afford a fine example, if one does 
not press too closely in the inquiry or ask too many questions. 
Jamaicans are by no means free from colour consciousness, though 
the colour line does not depend on race but on shade. The gap between 
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the classes has been lessened, we are sure, by the leavening influence 
of devoted missionaries. 

On the whole, then, the reading of this book should be balanced 
with other works on Jamaica. It should be read for its vividness, and 
not as a text-book of sociology or history. It is an attractive guide-book 
around the Island, but not a final authority on trends and patterns. 
It is a book to read and enjoy, but bearing in mind that Jamaica is the 
‘land of look ahead’, for she is trying to forget her past and to march 
into the future at any cost. 

EDGAR WILLIAMS 

HALF-WAY TREE, JAMAICA 
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A LiFe OF Sirk SAMUEL Lewis. By J. D. HARGREAVES. Illustrated. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press. 6s. 1958. 


[8 this book of a little over a hundred pages the writer gives a clear 
picture of an eminent lawyer, a sincere Christian and a politician of 
large vision, who toiled without ceasing for the freedom which is now 
coming to the Sierra Leone of his dreams. It is a fascinating story, 
and if documents are not as many as the writer could wish, the climate 
and ‘creatures’ of Sierra Leone may be responsible. But Mr Hargreaves 
has made good use of the material at his disposal, and the study is 
lifelike and impressive. 

By any standard Samuel Lewis was an outstanding man. If there 
were defects in his qualities they seem to have been few, and his 
tolerance in face of opposition and criticism was evidently remarkable. 
One of the last sentences in the book might well be taken as his epitaph: 
‘His character, formed by hard work, a cultivated intelligence, strong 
will, and firm religious faith, would have ensured him of distinction 
in any society... .” 

This is a book that politicians might read with advantage. Perhaps 
Lewis’s influence still lives in the desire to keep corruption and self- 
interest out of the representative government of the united Sierra 
Leone which it would have been his delight to see. 

Mr Hargreaves fairly brings out that Lewis’s life is a chapter in 
Sierra Leone history. His career was involved in the slow development 
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of central government and of a Freetown community consciousness, 
as well as in the gradual approach to a Protectorate in the interior. 
He believed that Colony and Protectorate (when that was achieved) 
should be integrated into a greater Sierra Leone. Only in that way 
could the country develop into an economic and political unity that 
could live and grow and be really free. He fought with an eye to the 
future, and was misunderstood and often opposed not only by governors 
and administrators, but by sectionalists among his own people. His 
fearlessness and integrity won the respect of friends and opponents alike. 

The picture of early fraternization among Christian denominations 
is true, but it is not quite fair to lay the whole of the blame for worsening 
relationships upon the shoulders of Benjamin Tregaskis, the man of 
Cornish granite. It was a new and untried bishop who applied the 
spark to Tregaskis’s gunpowder by forbidding the Wesleyan Superin- 
tendent to preach in the cathedral. If Tregaskis had been a Lewis 
subsequent events might have been different. Moreover, Tregaskis did 
base his opposition to hut tax on the hardships inflicted on the poor, 
whatever his private views. Lewis at least was a Christian first of all, 
and that made him no less a churchman of his own persuasion. 

The reproduction of the old sketches of Freetown which forms the 
frontispiece is a delight to the eye. Bibliography and index are useful, 
and there are some helpful notes at the foot of some pages. 

J. R. S. Law 
SEGBWEMA, SIERRA LEONE 

















EDITOR’S NOTES 


Tue Rev. Canon A. H. ZuLu, of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa, is Priest in Charge of St Faith’s Mission, Durban. 


The Rev. Davip L. Hamm, Treasurer of Dansalan Junior College, 
Philippines, contributes a paper prepared for a retreat of missionaries 
connected with the United Church of Christ in the Philippines. 


The Rev. J. R. MACPHAIL, of the Church of South India, is Principal 
of Madras Christian College. 


Mr Koruta Jacop, of the Church of South India, is a Secretary of 
the National Christian Council of India, with responsibility for relations 
with Government. 


The Rev. J. S. Murray is Mission Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of New Zealand. 


Miss GLapys E. SHAW is at work with the Church Missionary 
Society in Aurangabad, Deccan, India, and is a Correspondent of the 
Institute of Rural Life at Home and Oversea, of Great Britain. 


The Rey. C. W. RANSON, D.Theol., lately General Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, is Director of the Theological 
Education Fund of the IMC. 


The Rev. Father MATTHEW SHAW is a member of the Society of 
the Sacred Mission, Kelham, England. 


The Rev. J. G. H. Baker is General Secretary of the Overseas 
Council of the National Assembly of the Church of England. 


Monsieur THEODORE Monon is Director of the Institut Francais 
d’Afrique Noire. 





Reviews of books are by: Professor Dr H. Dir, Professor of 
Practical Theology in the University of Berne and Pastor in Schlosswil, 
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Berne; the Rev. Dr I. H. ENKLAAR, Professor of Church History in 
the Theological College, Djakarta, Indonesia, formerly a missionary 
in Timor; Professor S. H. Hooke, Professor Emeritus of Old Testa- 
ment Studies in the University of London; Mr MATHEW P. Joun, of 
Serampore College, India; the Rev. Professor HENDRIK KRAEMER, 
D.Litt., LL.D., formerly Professor of the History of Religions in the 
University of Leiden and lately Director of the Oecumenical Institute, 
Bossey, Switzerland ; Mr D. HowarD SMITH, Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion, University of Manchester; the Rev. RoBpert D. BONTRAGER, 
Literature Secretary, Congo Protestant Council; Sir SAMUEL RUN- 
GANADHAN, President of the Council of YMCAs of India and Ceylon; 
the Right Rev. F. D. CocGan, D.D., Bishop of Bradford; the Rev. 
DalIsuKE KITAGAWA, of the Nippon Sei Ko Kai, Secretary of the 
Department on Church and Society, World Council of Churches ; the 
Rev. GERHARD M. REICHELT, of Norway, Director of the Christian 
Study Centre on Chinese Religion, Hongkong; the Rev. H. A. BROwN, 
of the London Mission, Moru, Papua; Mr S. Gyasit NIMAKO, Head- 
master of La Bone Secondary School, Christiansborg, Ghana; the 
Rev. F. RAAFLAUB, D.Ph., Secretary of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society of Basel; the Rev. K. C. MCPHERSON, whose long service with 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has included the 
Vice-Principalship of St John’s College, Jaffna, and the Wardenship 
of St Thomas’s College, Colombo, Ceylon; the Very Rev. H. C. 
HEYWOOD, Provost of Southwell, England ; the Rev. EDGAR WILLIAMS, 
of the Methodist Church, Secretary of the Christian Council of Jamaica ; 
the Rev. J. R. S. Law, a missionary of the Methodist Church in 
Sierra Leone. 





*THE PRACTICAL APPROACH TO ISLAM’ 


The West Pakistan Christian Council, which sponsors a corre- 
spondence course on this subject, has lost all records and the mailing 
list of the course in a fire. Subscribers are asked to send their names 
and addresses to Mrs William I. Kane, 6 Fort Road, Peshawar Cantt., 
Pakistan, who will send them three further lectures. Twenty-six have 
been printed so far, out of the thirty-eight which the course (Rs 10 or 
$2.00) is to provide. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the Cmte y do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are mark 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 513. 
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NATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL, 28th 
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Selected Papers, with an Essay on the Encyclical Letter from the Bishops together 
Réle of the LM.C. Edited by Ronald __- With the Resolutions gee hy 237, PP. 
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MF recto all a THE RR Publishing House. $3. 1957. 578. 
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LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. William 
Barclay. on BP: London: S.C.M. 
Press. 8s. 6d Y.: Abingdon Press. 
$2. 1957. 578a. 

See review, p. 488. 


SEVENTH Day ADVENTISTS’ ro 


Action. David Mitchell. 34° pp. 
N.Y.: Vantage Press. $3.50. 1988 79. 
The eae ce Pome he and d, > 
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TRIUMPHANT KINGDOM. Marley Cole. = 
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Aschendorf. D B50. 1957. ” 581. 
Reprinted from ZMR, 1957 (1, 2). 


tTHE ANGLICAN Me ge se “ee _ 


TLes Rteuntine Heong on a Du Pays 
DES ALASHAN van Hecken, c.i.c.m. 
NZM, 1958 ti), 2-400 (2), 131-44. 583. 


TNOUVELLEs RECHERCHES SUR L’HISTOIRE 
POLITIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE DE L’EUROPE 
ORIENTALE A L’EPOQUE DE LA FORMATION 
DE L’ETAT RUSSE (IX® et X® siécles). 
Michel de Taube. IJstina (Boulogne-sur- 
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London: urch Missionary Society. 
6s. 1957. 587. 


See review, p. 491. 
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JOHN G. PATON eae To ee New 
HEBRIDES. Ralph ~~ ey Butler, 
Ind.: Higley Press 1957. 588. 
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1597). Helen G. Dominian. 

N.Y.: Exposition Press. $5. 1938. wv. 
Portrait of a saintly sixteenth-cen priest who 
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and enlightenment to the natives of Brazil. 


THE CALL OF THE ConGo. Ann L. Ashmore, 
173 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Parthenon 
Press. $3. 1958. 591. 
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Grace MacBRIDE: MISSIONARY NURSE. 
Lila Watson. 131 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: 
vee. Press. os .25. 1958. 59a. 
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Ill. The Older Churches 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND AND THE METHODIST CHURCH. 
50 pp. London: SPCK and Epworth 
Press. 3s. 6d. 1958. 595a. 

Sets out the ‘common ‘ound ’ and ‘the 
circumstances of the breach’; presents the 
Anglican view of Episcopacy and the special 
characteristics of ethodism; appraises the 
pee still to be covered before union can be 


POLAND: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CuLture. Clifford R. Barnett and 
others. 471 pp. New Haven, Conn.: 
Human Relations Area Files. $7.50. 
1958. 596. 

Analyzes the function and inter-relationships of 
Polish society in its parts and as a whole; 

sociological, economic and cultural ts, and 
Poland’s development as a Soviet satellite, 

Spain: A MODERN History. Salvador de 
Madariaga. 736 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
$7.50. 1958. 597. 

Political, economic and social history by one < of 
the leaders of Spanish liberal thinking exile, 
based on an earlier English edition ; comand, with 
four new chapters. 

TIMPRESSIONS OF THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CuHuRCH. Matthew Shaw, s.s.m. IRM, 
1958 (Oct.). 439-44. 598. 

?THe CHURCHES PLAN THEIR FUTURE IN 
METROPOLITAN CHICAGO. John W. 
Harms. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1958 (July), 411-19. 599. 


{REPoRT oF Bishop Otto Disetius, Chair- 
man of the Council of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, at the third ordinary 
meeting of the Second Synod of a 
Evangelical Church in rmany, 
Berlin, 26-30 April, 1958. Remabieal 
Review (Geneva), 1958 (July), 434-53. 


{CHRISTENTUM IN DER ‘ VEREINIGTEN ARAB- 
ISCHEN REPUBLIK’. Wilhelm de Vries, 
s.j. Stimmen der ‘Zeit (Freiburg/Breis- 
oe): 1957-58 (7), 50-62. 601. 


{STREIFLICHTER ZUM NEUEN VERFASSUNGS- 
RECHT DER OSTKIRCHE. Klaus MOdrsdorf. 
Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift 
(Miinchen), 1957 (4), 235-54. 602. 

See also 576-7 (Anglican Communion). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
SOURCES OF THE JAPANESE TRADITION. 
(Records of Civilization, Sources and 
Studies, v. 54; Introduction to — 
Civilizations, V. 7 Compiled by R 
Tsunoda, Wm. T. de Bary, D. Keene 


928 pp. N.Y.: Columbia University 
Press. $7.50. 1958. 603. 

Valuable compilation of source readings on 

_— thought about themselves, the 

wees bone lived in and the problems they faced; 

ders religious and philosophical develop- 

panne as well as political and social thought, as 
they affect thought and life to-day. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN JAPAN. 
Wesley P. Lloyd, with chapters b 
Francis P. Robinson and Edward 
Bordin. xi+112pp. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education. §2. 
1957. 603a. 


A review is in preparation, 


+SCHAMANISMUS IN JAPAN. Matthias Eder. 
oo (Wiesbaden), 1958 (7), 367-80. 


See also 736 (Buddhism and Christianity), 


China 


CuH’UAN-CHOU TSUNG-CHIAO SHIH-K’O. 
(Religious Stone Engravings of Ch’uan- 
chou.) Wu Wen Liang. Illus. Peking: 
K’o Hsiieh ch’u-pan she. Distributed 
by the New China Publishing House. 
¥4.30. 1957. 604a. 

See review, page 473. 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY. VOLUME 2: 
CHRONOLOGICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
SUPPLEMENT. Peter S. H. Tang. 137 pp. 
N.Y.: Praeger. $3.75. London: At- 
lantic Books. 30s. 1958. 605. 

Chronology of major events in the rise of 

Chinese ane, 1918-1956, a a docu- 

epestery coats containing Communist constitu- 
tions of 1945, 1954, 1956. 


CuINa’s RELATIONS WITH BURMA AND 
VIETNAM: A Brier Survey. Harold C. 
Hinton. 64 pp. N.Y.: Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $1.75. 1958. 606. 

Scholarly research which helps the student of 
world affairs better to understand current develop- 
ments and trends in Southeast Asia. 

Major Topics ON CHINA AND JAPAN: A 
HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS. Edited by 
Harold C. Hinton and Marius B. Jansen. 
326 pp. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $3.50. 1957. 607. 

Invaluable source book for teachers of Far 
Eastern subjects, covering history, culture and 
current events; written out of seminar discussions ; 
good bibliographies. 

+DeR ERDGEIST-TEMPEL ALS WEITERENT- 
WICKLUNG DES ALTEN ERDALTERS. (Aus 
eigener Feldforschung in Siid-Shant 4 
P. J. Thiel. Sinologica (Basel), 1958 (3), 
150-5. 608. 

TUNE VIE ILLUSTREE DE NOTRE-SEIGNEUR 

AU TEMPS DES MING. J. Dehergne, s.j. 
NZM, 1958 (2), 103-15. 609. 

See also 583 (Roman Catholic Reductions), 
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Taya Zinkin. 233 
N.Y.: Oxford University Press. 
1958. 617. 

Personal, social and tical changes as brought 
about by aie in India toaey. 

CEYLON TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. G. C. 
Mendis. 150 pp. Colombo: Lake 
House. Rs 3/30 aad 4/50. 1958. 618. 

A study of on past and present external 
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munal, a LE y. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE 
ENTRY OF MISSIONARIES. Korula Jacob, 
IRM, 1958 (Oct.), 410-16. 61/9. 
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Murray. IRM, 1958 (Oct.), 417-27. 
619a. 

TComMuNIST RULE IN KERALA. 

Thomas. Christianity and Crisis th. Yh 
1958, June 9, 79-83. 620. 

{THE VILLAGE INDIAN AND His ANIMALS. 
Gladys E. Shaw. IRM, 1958 (Oct.), 
428-31. 620a. 
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Datar. International Labour Review 
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IsRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS. ne 
Peretz. 264 pp. Washington 
Middle East Institute. $5. 1958. M35 


The long, tragic record of proposals and 
counterproposals and their defeat in the struggle 
for a settlement of the Israel-Arab question, is 
set forth in detail and with great care. 

THe First Ten YEARS: A _ DIPLOMATIC 
History OF IsraeL. Walter Eyton. 239 
pp. N.Y.: Simon and Schuster. $4. 
1958. 626. 

The Director General of the Foreign Ministry 
reviews Israel's fo affairs during the first ten 
years of her independent existence. 

IsrAEL TODAY: LAND OF MANY NATIONS. 
Ruth Gruber. 242 pp. N.Y.: Hill and 
Wang. $3.95. 1958. 627. 

The special correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune Lge oh ws Israel to-day, with chap- 
ters on the Jews at the Sinai campaign, 
customs, art, music, etc 

Tue Pouitics oF IsRAeL: THE FIRST DECADE 
or STATEHOOD. Marver H. Bernstein. 
360 pp. Princeton, N.Y.: Princeton 
University Press. $6. 1957. 628. 

Anam of Israel's political institu the 
— of political eal porte, the cabinet, the legislative 

of the central government, etc. 

Pras AND RELIGION IN IsRAEL. Hans 
Kosmala. Quarterly News Sheet of the 
Christian Approach to the Jews (London), 
1958 (July), 2-13. (Reprinted from a 
Swedish text, in Svenska Israelsmissionen 
(Stockholm), 1957 (6), 126-39. 629. 


tDer STAATSGEDANKE IN ISRAEL. Schalom 
Ben Chorin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1958 
(June), 101-6. 630. 


TMANAGEMENT-LABOUR RELATIONS _ IN 
SeLtecTreD ARAB COUNTRIES: Major 
Aspects and Determinants. Yusif A 
Sayigh. International Labour Review 
(Geneva), 1958 (June), 519-37. 631. 


TDATTELKERN-AMULETTE AUS BABYLON. 
Kurt Jaritz. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 
(Braunschweig), 1957 (2), 169-73. 632. 


tZur GESCHICHTE DER STADTISCHEN GeE- 


SELLSCHAFT IM _ ISLAMISCHEN ORIENT. 
Claude Cahen. Saeculum (Freiburg/ 
Miinchen), 1958 (1), 59-76. 633. 


Africa (General) 
THe CHURCH IN CHANGING AFRICA: The 
report of the All-Africa Church Con- 


—— pete. Nigeria, Jan. 1958. 106 
pp. N Y.: International Missionary 
ncil, $1.50. 1958. 634. 


tArRICAN CuHiers Topay: THe LuGARD 
MemoriAL Lecture ror 1958. L. P. 
Mair. Africa (London), 1958 (July), 
195-205. 635, 
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TINTERRACIAL WAGE STR UCTURE IN CERTAIN 
Parts OF AFrica. International Labour 
Review (Geneva), 1958 (July), 20-55. 636. 


+tDer EINFLUSS DER GEWOHNHEITSRECHT- 
LICHEN EHEFORM DER BANTU AUF = 
GULTIGKEIT IHRER NATUREHEN. 
ee ZMR, 1958 (3), 225- “ 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE. Ouvrages Génér- 
out Ethnographie, Sociologie et Lingu- 
ue. The first volume in the Série 
Bib iographique Africaine, based on the 
bibliographical card index of the Inter- 
national African Institute. London: 
International African Institute. £3.15s. 
1958. 638. 
Contains 5,800 entries and covers twelve 
countries of W. Africa. hag for other 
regions of Africa are in preparation 


THE GOLDEN TRADE OF THE Moose. E. W. 


Bovill. x+281 pp. + Ma 
London: Oxford University Press » 308. 
1958. 639. 


See review article, p. 454. 


FORMATION RELIGIEUSE EN AFRIQUE NOIRE. 
Compte Rendu de la Semaine d'Etudes 


de Léopoldville, 22-27 aodt 1955. 430 
p. Bruxelles: Editions de Lumen 
itae. 175 fr.b. $4. 1957. 639a. 


A review is in preparation. 

PAGEANT OF GHANA. Freda Wolfson. xii+ 
266 pp. Illus. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 1958. 640. 

See review, p. 493. 


A Lire or Sir SamMuet Lewss. J. D. Har- 
greaves. x+112pp. Illus. Map. Lon- 
eon Oxford University Press. 6s. 1958. 

See review, p. 497. 


THe Foreign Pouicy or THE UNITED 
STATES IN LipeRIA. Raymond W. Bixler. 
Ne N.Y.: Pageant Press. $3. 1957 


A brief, factual review of political and financial 
relations between the two countries from the time 
Se Santas of Liberia to the end of World 

ar Il. 


Usos & COSTUMES JURIDICOS DOS FULAS DA 
Gutné PortuGussa (Meméria no. 20.) 
Artur Augusto Da Silva. 140 pp. 
Bissau: Centro de Estudos da Guiné 
Portuguesa. 1958. 642a. 

A review is in preparation. 
+La FAMILLE NUCLEAIRE CHEZ LES B’ 


USHOONG. 
J. Vansina. Africa (London), 1958 (Apr.), 
95-107. 643. 
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Lete Economy. Mary sy Africa 
(London), 1958 (Apr.), 109-22. 644. 
+THeE ROLE OF PROVERBS IN FANTE CULTURE. 
James oye Christensen. Africa (Lon- 
don), 1958 (July), 232-42. 645. 
+Brs_e PROBLEMS IN NIGERIA. David Ander- 
son. EWR, 1958 (July), 78-83. 646. 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambezi to the 
Juba rivers) 


INDEPENDENT AFRICAN: John Chilembwe 
and the Origins, Setting and Significance 
of the een Native Rising of 1915. 
Geo us and Thomas Price. 
x+ pp. us. Maps. Edinburgh: 
Edinbu: University Press (Agent: 
Nelson). 50s. 1958. 646a. 

A review is in preparation. 


+ANCESTOR PROPITIATION CEREMONIES IN 


SUKUMALAND, TANGANYIKA. R. E. S. 
Tanner. Africa (London), 1958 (July), 
225-31. 647. 


+ MATRILINEAL KINSHIP AMONG THE KUNDA. 
J. P. Van S. Bruwer. Africa (London), 
1958 (July), 207-23. 648. 


South Africa 


(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT ION ON THE IMPLEMENT- 
ATION OF THE SEPARATE UNIVERSITY 
EpucaTIon Britt (RR _ 176/57) on which 
a delegation of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations to the Commission, 
on May 14th, 1958, based its evidence. 
Johannesburg: South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 5d. 649. 


QuI EST MON PROCHAIN? Trevor Huddle- 
ston, c.r. Traduit de l'anglais par Gennie 
Luccioni. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
Fr. 600. 1958. 649a. 

French edition of Naught for your Comfort 
(reviewed IRM, July, 1956). 

LiFE ON ROCKS AMONG THE NATIVES OF THE 

. Francis A. 

188 pp. North Tona- 

, N.Y.: Pallottinum. $3. 1957. 


History of Roman Catholic work in the Union 
of South Africa and a description < m 
who i 


situation by one does not express 
easily in 

THe SourH AFRICAN CHURCH IN THE 
Licut oF ‘ IBADAN, 1958’. A. H. Zulu. 


IRM, 1958 (Oct.), 377-85. 65]. 
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versity Freedom in South Africa. H. G, 
Stoker. Race Relations Journal (Johan. 
nesburg), 1957 (July—-Dec.), 1-10. 652, 


{THE PATHOLOGY OF APARTHEID—A REpty 
TO Proressor STOKER. R. B. Ballinger. 
Race Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 
1958 (Jan.—June), 3-8. 653. 


TA Review oF LEGISLATION IN_ 1957, 
Quintin Whyte. Race Relations Journal 
ee. 1958 (Jan.—June), 14-31, 


tHUMAN RELATIONS IN A MULTI-RACIAL 
Society. I. D. MacCrone. 
Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 1958 
(Jan.—June), 32-43. 655. 


+Dre WETSONTWERP OP AFSONDERLIKE 
UNIVERSITEITSOPLEIDING. (Memorandum 
voorgelé deur SABRA aan die Kom- 
missie insake Afsonderlike Uni- 
versiteitsgeriewe.). Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial 


Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1958 (Apr.,), 
91-102. 656. 

TBANTOE-OWERHEDE EN  STAMBESTUUR. 
H. P. Kloppers. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial 
Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1958 (Apr.), 


103-16. 657. 


THE MuttTI-RACIAL CONFERENCE: A 
LIBERALIST FarLureE. W. E. Barker, 
Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Jout- 
nal of Racial Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 
1958 (Apr.), 117-22. 658. 


+UrBAN Lopoto AttTiTuDES: A PRE 
LIMINARY Report. Mia Brandel. African 
a (Johannesburg), 1958 (1), 34-50. 


Madagascar 


TAVONS-NOUS COMPRIS LA LECON DB 
EVENEMENTS DE 1947, A MADAGASCAR? 
Melaine le Hurt. Mission de I’ Eglise 
(Paris), 1958 (June), 84-94. 660. 


America and the West Indies 
RELIGION AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA. 


W. Stanley Rycroft. 208 pp. Phila 
delphia: Westminster Press. $3.75. 
1958. 661. 

A review is in preparation. 


NEIGHBOR VOICES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Baptists. Dorothy A. Stevens. 109 pp. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Judson Press. $1.25. 
1958. 662. 

Report on the enlargement of ‘ the family ’ of 
Baptist missions; missionary activities 


American 
described by various missionaries on the field in 
North America and Latin America. 
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LATIN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM: A SELF- 
EvaLuaTIon. (A study of the Chimbote 
Report). William J. Coleman, m.m. 
v+105 Maryknoll, a Mary- 
knoll Pu ications. $1. 1958. 663. 

World Horizon Reports, no. 23. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN LATIN 
AmerIcA. Harold Eugene Davis. 539 
PP. N.Y.: Ronald Press. $6.50. 1958. 


Excellent = on Latin American govern- 


Hanniaie SouTH AMERICA: Gieieiie 
OF THE Future. Henry Lionel Williams. 
350 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Horizon Press. 
$6. 1958. 665. 

The history and culture of Latin American 


countries, the people and their ways; lively 
writing, with fadon and a short bibliography. 


THE SINGING MOUNTAINEERS: SONGS AND 
TALES OF THE QUECHUA PEOPLE. Col- 
lected by José Maria Arguedas. Edited 
with an introduction by Ruth Stephan. 
203 pp. Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press. $3.75. 1957. 666. 

Thirty songs, collected and translated into 
Spanish by the hhead of the Instituto de Estudios 
pg ab Museo Nacional de Historia in 

into English by an 
novelist ; oy ieaiaies ahunand dieauk end anaes aiber 
folk tales and songs. 


CONCERNS OF A CONTINENT. Edited by 
James W. Hoffman. 166 pp. N.Y.: 
Friendship Press. $2.95. 1958. 667. 

Cha; Alaska, Canada, the U.S., Mexico, 
Hawail and. the oe may Fy by several 
ists make this an illumina’ yee Basen 

life concerns and progress of ‘ neigh Seam 


are well portra 

RED MAN: WuiTe MAN. Harry C. James. 
286 pp. San Antonio, Texas: Naylor 
Company. $5. 1958. 668. 


A study of the tribal lore and customs of the 
Hopi f 


INDIAN ART OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. Miguel Covarrubias. 360+ 
xvii P._*- N.Y.: Knopf. $17.50. 


1957 

Magnificent work, with 12 
and 149 line dra by author, and an 
album of 64 pages of photographs; a sequel to 
The Eagle, the Jaguar and the Serpent. 

NorTH AMERICAN INDIANS AND dregs ab 
MISSIONS AMONG THEM, with a selected 
and annotated reading ‘list. Kenyon E. 
Moyer. 11 pp. ae hed. Mis- 

Research 


sionary Occasional 
pon yg pal leat 25th, 1958. 15 
cents 


in full colour 
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{Die NEGERFRAGE IN DEN U.S.A. John La 
Farge, s.j. Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1957/58 (9), 161-73. 671. 


+tDas ERBE DER CONQUISTADOREN. Die 
Kirche in Lateinamerika—Klischee und 
Wirklichkeit II. (Der I. Teil unter dem 
Titel *‘ Katholisches Brasilien?’ IRM, 
1957, no. 688.) Paulus Gordon. Wort 
und Wahrheit (Freiburg/Breisgau), 1957 
(8), 590-602. 672. 


TEIN PADRE REIST DURCH SUDAMERIKA. 
F. A. Plattner. Schweizer Rundschau 
(Ziirich), 1958 (4/5), 226-34. 673. 


tSome CARIBBEAN CONSIDERATIONS.  T. 
Herman Silvius III. Episcopal Overseas 
Mission Review (Washington, D.C.), 
1958 (3), 33-8. 674. 


+THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE 
BRITISH CARIBBEAN. Philip M. Sherlock. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1958 (Apr.), 325-41. 675. 


+A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ACCULTURA- 
TION IN MORANT BAY AND WEST KINGs- 
TON, JAMAICA. Joseph G. Moore and 
George E. re. Zaire (Brussels), 
a (9, 10), 979-1019; 1958 (1), 65-87. 


The Pacific Islands 


(including Papue-New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 
PHILIPPINE FREEDOM 1946-1958. 


Aura Smith. vii+375 pp. 
os arrage University Press. $5. 


Robert 
N.Y.: 
1958. 


pg of the ex: of democracy and 
freedom in the first of eoionial states of Asia 
to gain indepen by a member of the Editorial 
Council of the New York Times, seven years a 
staff correspondent in the Philippines. 


{WESTERN CULTURE AND PHILIPPINE LiFE: 
A discussion of the statement ‘ We will 
preach Christianity and not western 
culture” as it a... to nine «4 
situations. David L. 

1958 (Oct.), 386-400. om 


AN ISLAND KINGDOM PAsses: HAWAII 
AMERICA. Kathleen Dickenson 

Mellen. 383 pp. N.Y.: Hastings 
House. $5.50. 1958. 679. 


An accoun 5 of Be comnts WES onainaie’ be 
the downfall o f the monarchy and the annexation 
of the tents Sy Go SE including an assesment 
of the conflict with the missionaries in their 
struggle against Hawaiian cultural patterns. 


A Brack CivitizaTION: A SociaAL StTupDy 
OF AN AUSTRALIAN TRIBE. Lioyd W. 
Warner. Rev. ed. 618 pp. _ Illus. 
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—. N.Y.: Harper. $6.50. 1958. 


edi penetra analysis 

published, Bop iptte pe yee 

pects boriginal tribe in Australia; 
chapters on magic and 
LorD OF THE SOUTHERN IsLes: The Story 

of the Melanesian Mission. C. E. Fox. 

xv+272 pp. Illus. London: Mowbray. 

17s. 6d. 1958. 681. 

A review is in preparation. 


+ZumM PROBLEM DES KANNIBALISMUS - 
NORDLICHEN NEUGUINEA. Carl 
Schmitz. Paideuma (Wiesbaden), 1958 
(7), 381-410. 682. 

+HEILKUNDE DER NJANOMADA, NORDWEST- 
AUSTRALIEN. Gisela Odermann. Paid- 
omee (Wiesbaden), 1958 (7), 411-28. 


+THE TREATMENT OF AUSTRALIAN ABORI- 
otnes. Hugh Gilchrist. Race Relations 
Journal (Johannesburg), 1958 (Jan.- 
June), 9-13. 684. 

TtANTHROPOMORPHE DARSTELLUNGEN AUF 
AUSTRALISCHEN RITUALGERATEN. Leon- 
hard Adam. res 0 (Freiburg/ 
Schweiz), 1958 (1-2), 1 

See also 586 ((Lutherans in New ai 588 
(John G. Paton). 


Fields (General) 
SoutH Asta. Michael Edwards. 
plates. N.Y.: Praeger. $8.50. 
686. 

128 beautiful pictures in photogravure and 28 
in colour by Hans Keusen with an essay and notes 
by the author. 

+CHRISTIANITY IS NOT FOREIGN TO ASIA. 
Alex Ranasinghe. Worldmission (N.Y.), 
1957 (Winter), 50-61. 687. 

TDeER WANDEL DER a gg = SEIT 
DEM ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG. Joh. Beck- 
aaah. s.m.b. NZM, 1958 (2), 81- 102. 


156 
1958. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


ACTES ET TRAVAUX DE LA PREMIERE CON- 
a RAPERCNER ATTA RCE RY UE, 
organisée sous le patronage nion 
Internationale contre I’Alcoolisme et du 
Haut Comité d’Etude et d’Information 
sur l’Alcoolisme, par le Comité d’Action 
Antialcoolique en Céte d'Ivoire, a 
Abidjan, du 23 au 30 juillet, 1956. 494 
pp. Abidjan: Le Comité d’Action 
Antialcoolique en Céte d’Ivoire. Ob- 
tainable London: Temperance Council 
of the Christian Churches. Free, except 
for postage. 1958. 689. 
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CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN A CHANGING AFRICA: 
Let Us Go. Report of the Second West 
African Conference of YMCAs, Mon- 


rovia, Liberia, Jan 21-31, 1958 
87 pp. Geneva: World’s Alliance ot 
YMCAs. 1958. 690. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE WITNESSING COMMUNITY: THE BIBLI- 
CAL RECORD oF Gop’s Purpose. Suzanne 
De Dietrich. 180 pp. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. $3.75. 1958. 69/. 

T the the: f electi: separation and 
m3 the patriarchal overn and using the the 
methods of Biblical theology, a member o! 
Reformed Church of France presents a record ‘a 
the task of God's people in every age. 


TEACH YE ALL NATIONS: THE PRINCIPLES 


OF CATHOLIC MISSIONARY — Ed- 
ward L. Murphy, s.j. 234 pi N.Y.: 
Bemziger Brothers. $2.75. (958, 692. 


Story of the ‘why’ and ‘how’ of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s widespread missionary work, 
by the Associate Editor of Jesuit Missions. 

+tTHE WortD Mission: New Facts 
SHATTER OLD PATTERNS. 1. What is the 
Nature of the Church? Donald 
McGavran. 2. Divided we stand. 
Joseph M. Kitagawa. 3. The Challenge 
hristian Exclusiveness. Charles W. 
Forman. 4. The Ghana Assembly in the 
Evolution of Missions. Roswell B. 
Barnes. Religion in Life (Nashville, 
Tenn.), 1958 (Summer), 323-71. 693. 


{CULTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF AN _IN- 
DIGENOUS CHURCH. William A. Smalley. 
Practical Anthropology (Valhalla, N.Y.), 
1958 (Mar.—Apr.), 51-65. 694. 

TFAITH MISSIONS: THEIR GROWTH AND 
OutreacH. Harold Lindsell. Biblio- 
theca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1958 (Apr.), 
143-52. 695. 


TMusIC SHOULD BE NATIVE Too. Fidelis 
Smith, 0.f.m. Worldmission (N.Y.), 1957 
(Winter), 14-23. 696. 


7Sick CALLS AND FUNERALS SHOULD BE 


Native Too. Johannes Hofinger, s.j. 
Worldmission (N.Y.), 1957 (Winter), 
24-34. 697. 


TPASTORAL COUNSELLING AND TRADITIONAL 
THEOLOGY. Donald D. Evans. Scottish 
Journal of Nee if (Edinburgh), 1958 
(June), 172-9 


{DIE SOZIALE VERANTWORTUNG DER OKU- 
MENISCHEN BEWEGUNG. Heinz-Dietrich 
Wendland. | Okumenische chau 
(Stuttgart), 1958 Guly), 1 105-17. 698a. 








| 
| 
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+tEVANGELISM AND THE SOCIAL ACTION OF 


THE CHURCH. Heinz Dietrich Wend- 
land. NCCR, 1958 (June-July), 260-9. 


: 699. 


+THeE CHURCH AND LAY MOVEMENTS. 


Extracts from a report of a Commission 

eqvene by the Executive Committee 
the World Alliance of YMCAs. 

NCCR, 1958 (June-July), 270-6. 700. 


+EINWANDE GEGEN DIE HILFE FUR DIE 


+‘ BIN ICH NICHT EIN gee 2 


HEIDENMISSION. Jakob  Kleinlercher. 
Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift 
(Linz a.d. Donau), 1957 (4), 299-306. 701. 


— 
Selbstwertgefiihl des 
aaa Ohm. ZMR, 1958 Oy 177-85. 


+ZuR PROBLEMATIK DER TAUFVERPFLICH- 
TUNG. Heinz Robert Schlette. ZMR, 
1958 (2), 97-108; (3) 186-93. 703. 


tOVER DE ROEPING DER CHRISTENEN IN DE 
MODERNE WERELD GEZIEN VANUIT HET 
AposToLaaT. C. Aalders. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oegstgeest), 1958 
(June), 372-86. 704. 


tLa ADAPTACION MISIONERA: La adapt- 
acién misionera a la luz de la moderna 
geopolitica, Jesis SAinz Mazpule; Fact- 
ores y problemas que en su adaptacién 
ha de tener en cuenta el misionero en la 
evangelizacién de los pueblos africanos 
atendida su moderna evolucién, Manuel 
Daguerre; Adaptacién del Derecho 
Canénico en las Misiones, Javier Paventi ; 
Exigencias psicolégicas que la adaptacion 
impone al misionero, Ignacio Ting Pong 
Lee, c.m.f.; Teologia de la Adaptacion 
Misionera, ‘Olegario Dominguez, 0.m.i.; 
La evolucion politico-social y cultural de 
Extremo Oriente y el problema de la 
adaptacién misionera, J. A. Colinas 
Aguirrebengoa, s.j. Misiones Extran- 
on & (Burgos), 1937 (Julio-Dicbre), 133- 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
TMISSIONARY VOCATION TopDay. 


— Neill. EWR, 1958 (July), 69-77. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Bible Translation and Distribution 
H KAINH AIAO@HKH, The New Testa- 
ment in Ancient Greek. Second edition, 


with revised critical apparatus. xxvii+ 
788 pp. London: British and Foreign 


Bishop 
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i Society. 8s. 6d., 15s., 42s. 1958. 
See review, p. 466. 
Medical 


Doctors TO THE WORLD. Murray Mor 


271 pp. N.Y.: Viking. $5. 1958. 08. 

The author’s report on some WHO projects 
which he visited and his experiences with people 
Dn at the conquest of disease around the 
world, 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY OF HEALING. 


Report of the Archbishops’ Commission. 
84 pp. London: Church Information 
Board. 2s. 6d. 1958. 709. 

‘Divine healing’ seen as a regular pastoral 
responsibility. Takes full account of the BMA 
report, Divine Basing and Co-operation between 
Doctors and Clergy mservative on the relation- 
ship of disease and sin, and cautious in its approach 
to the healing gifts of individuals. 


TLAKARMISSIONENS 4: DE Periop. Fredrik 


Ysander; Ar Missionssjukhusen Berat- 
tigade? Olof Sendel; Sjukvard och 
Hilsovard, Regerings-problem. och 
Missionsprinciper i Etiopien. Fride Hy- 
lander; Missionslakare i Belgiska Kongo. 
Elon Mattsson ; Dunkla Fall. Sten S. 
Bergman; Halsovard i Tropikerna. Olle 
Gabinus. SMT, 1958 (2), 65-107. 710. 


Christian Literature 


LITERACY IN Primitive Society. William 


D. Reyburn. Bible Translator (London), 
1958 (Apr.), 76-81. 7JJ. 


Social and Industrial 


Masses URBAINES ET Missions: Rapports 
et compte rendu de la XXVI° Semaine 
de Missiologie, Louvain, 1956. Bruges: 


Editions Desclée de Brouwer. 150 Frs. 
B. 1957. 71la. 
See review, p. 475. ‘ 
THE CHURCH AND INDustRY. Compiled 


by a group under the auspices of the 
Social Responsibility Department of on 
British Council of Churches. 40 p 
London: British Council of Conmaah 
Is. 1958. 712. 

* An interpretation of each to the other: An 
assessment of the need, and the response so far 
made: Suggestions for advance.’ 

{THE CHURCH AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
Wor.tp. E. H. Robertson. Congrega- 
tional Quarterly (London), 1958 (June), 
139-54. 713. 


General Discussion of Methods 
+EVANGELISM Topay. E. Moore Darling. 
Expository Times (Aberdeen), 1958 
(May), 243-6. 71/4. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


CHURCH OF SouTH INDIA. The Ordinal: 
Orders for the Ordination of Deacons 
and Presbyters; The Consecration of 


January 1958. 22 pp. "| 
University Press. Is. 1958. 71/5 


+THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION Funb. C. 
ore Ranson. IRM, 1958 (Oct.), 432-8. 
a. 


TWoORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH 
InpIiA. J. R. Macphail. IRM, 1958 
(Oct.), 401-9. 716. 


4. Stupy * a! CHRISTIAN fe wey mee 
AMIL. Rajarigam. /i Indian Journal o, 
a nga 4 eee. 1958 (Apr.—June), 


Hageene CHRISTENHEIT AUF FORMOSA. 
Georg F. Vicedom. EMZ, 1958 (Apr.), 
33-40. 718. 


TKIRKENS VIRKELIGHET 1 Asia. Walter 
Freytag. NOTM, 1958 (2), 65-81. 719. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity ; 


THE NATURE OF THE UNITY WE SEEK. 
Edited by Paul S. Minear. 304 pp. 
St Louis, Mo.: Bethany Press. $4. 
1958. 720. 


* Official Report of the North American Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, September 3-10, 1957, 
Oberlin, Ohio.’ 


Tue RECOVERY OF Unity. E. L. Mascall. 
256 pp. London: Longmans. 25s. 
1958. 720a. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND THE UNITY 
We Seex. Albert C. Outler. xii+165 
pp. London and N.Y.: Oxford Uni- 


— Press. 12s. 6d. $3.25. 1958. 
A coctow ts in preparation. 


Essays IN ANGLICAN’ SELF-CRITICISM. 


Edited by David M. Paton. 238 pp. 
— S.C.M. Press. 25s. 1958. 


A review is in preparation. 
+THE SuPER-CHURCH — THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT. W. isser’t Hooft. 
Ecumenical Review co 1958 (July), 
365-85. 723. 


{CHANGES IN PROTESTANT THINKING ABOUT 
THE CuurcH. Edmund Schlink. 


a ig! ae (Geneva), 1958 (July), 


386-400 
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+Baptists aa THE epee Move- 
MENT. D. Hughey. menical 
yee PSE 1958 You “401 10. 


{THe CONCERT FOR PRAYER FOR MISSIONS: 
An early venture in ecumenical action. 
R. Pierce Beaver. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1958 (July), 420-7. 726. 


tAPosTOLIC SUCCESSION: Bisho 
Hall. Scottish Journal o 
(Edinburgh), 1958 (June), 11 


t’ EPIscOPATE”’ AND ‘ PRESBYTERATE’ IN 
THE ANGLICAN ‘ORDINAL’. John M. 
Barkley. Scottish Journal of Theology 
(Edinburgh), 1958 (June), 134-49. 728. 


DER OKUMENISCHE BEITRAG DER Rus- 
SISCHEN ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE. Edmund 
Schlink. Kerygma und Dogma (Gittin- 
gen), 1958 (3), 191-212. 729. 


tABENDMAHLSGEMEINSCHAFT UND VEREINI- 
GUNG DER KIRCHEN. T. F. Torrance. 
Kerygma und Dogma (Gdttingen), 1957 
(3), 240-50. 730. 


+WESEN UND AUFTRAG DER MiISSIONES- 
Cee? NACH D. GusTAV WARNECK. 
Kriiger. Deutsches Pfarrerblatt 

(Essen), 1958 (12), 274-5; (13), 294-7. 


Noel 
eology 
33. 727. 


: Ee. SIEGEL DES JAHRHUNDERTS: UNION 
UND Mission.’ Die oekumenische Sicht 
des Stuttgarter Kirchentages von 1857. 
Hans Christoph von Hase. Evangelische 
pata (Miinchen), 1958 (5), 210-26. 


{SIND wirR CHRISTEN TOLERANT? Joseph 
Lortz. Hochland (Miinchen), 1958 (5), 
430-45. 733. 


{DER AMERIKANISCHE KATHOLIZISMUS UND 
DIE OKUMENISCHE BEWEGUNG. Gustave 
Weigel. Lutherische Rundschau (Ham- 
Sant 1958/59 (1), 28-40. 734. 


see also 575 (Ghana Assembly) ; 595a (Anglican- 
Conver 





XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Buddhism 
ro RESURGENCE OF BUDDHISM IN BURMA. 


P. Charles. Indian Journal of 


ey S (Serampore), 1958 (Apr.—June), 


{BUDDHISMUS UND CHRISTENTUM: Zu 
einigen Neuerscheinungen in Japan 
ZMR, 1958 


Heinrich Dumoulin, s.j. 
(3), 208-17. 736. 


HINDUISM 
Iilus. 


Saiva Sid 
+CENTERS 
HINDUI 
sionary 
Bulletin 


ISLAM: 
interpre 
Kennet! 
End-pa 
$6. 19 
A revi 
{THE Dia) 
THE PH! 
WoRLD 
(July), : 
{THE INTE 
1958. 
(July), | 
{Tue IDE. 
IQBAL. 
1958 (J 


{PANARAI 
Villany 

(Dr K. 
ISLAM. 
burg/M 
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Religions of India 

HINDUISM IN CEYLON. James Cartman. 
Illus. Colombo: Gunasena. Rs 12. 
1958. 736a. 

A field study, with chapters on historical back- 
ve My Ey ay EE. BN 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy. 

CENTERS OF VITALITY IN CONTEMPORARY 
HinpuisM. R. Pierce Beaver. Mis- 
sionary Research Library Occasional 
Bulletin (N.Y.), 1958 (May 27). 737. 


Islam 


IsLAM: THE STRAIGHT PATH: Islam 
interpreted by Muslims. Edited by 
Kenneth W. Morgan.  vii+453 pp. 


End-paper maps. N. Y.: Ronald Press. 
$6. 1958. 738. 


A review is in preparation. 


{THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN AL GHAZALI AND 
THE PHILOSOPHERS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
Wor.p. George F. Hourani. MW, 1958 
(July), 183-91. 739. 


{THE INTERNATIONAL ISLAMIC COLLOQUIUM : 
1958. Bayard Dodge. MW, 1958 
(July), 192-204. 740. 


{THE IDEA OF PRAYER IN THE THOUGHT OF 
IgpAL. Annemarie Schimmel. MW, 
1988 (July), 205-22. 741. 


{THE QUMRAN SCROLLS AND THE QurR’AN. 
Eric F. F. Bishop. MW, 1958 (July), 
223-36. 742. 

tWest AFRICAN CATECHISM. Kenneth 
Cragg. MW, 1958 (July), 237-47. 743. 

fIsLam To-pay. J. H. Hewitt. Indian 
Journal of Theology (Serampore), 1958 
(Apr.—June), 45-55. 744. 

{THE CHRIST AND THE QuRAN. K. D. W. 
Anand. Indian Journal of Theolo, 
ag in 1958 (Apr.-June), 5 56-60. 


TVERKUNDIGUNG DES EVANGELIUMS GEGEN- 
UBER DEM IsLaAmM. J. W. Sweetman. 
EMZ, 1958 (June), 65-75. 746. 


{PANARABISMUS UND ISLAMMISSION. Andreas 
Villanyi. ZMR, 1958 (3), 193-208. 747. 
{Dir KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE UND DER 


IsLaM. Thomas Ohm. Saeculum (Frei- 
burg/Miinchen), 1958 (1), 77-86. 748. 


Judaism 
A THEOLOGY OF ELECTION: ISRAEL AND 
THE CHURCH. Jakob Jocz. viii+227 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 25s. 1958. 748a. 
A review is in preparation. 
Das MESSIAS PROBLEM BEI MARTIN BUBER. 
Franz Freiherr von Hammerstein. 119 


PP Stuttgart: Kohlhammer Verlag. 
58. 749. 
Vol. I in the Studia Delitzschiana (Minster, 
Westf.). A review is in preparation. 
ELEVEN YEARS OF BIBLE BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
The Book Lists of the Society for Old 
a ae Study, 1946-1956. Edited by 


H. H. Rowley. vii+804 pp. Indian 
Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wing Press. 
$7.50. 1958. 749a. 


A review is in preparation. 
TPAULUS IN DER SCHAU DES GEGENWARTI- 
GEN JUDENTUMS. Gerhard Jasper. 
ga (Ziirich), 1958 (June), 65-100. 


+tUm DER VATER WILLEN, Rom. 11, 28. 
Bo Reicke. Judaica (Ziirich), 1958 
(June), 106-14. 75]. 

{Dr JuDEN—EIN GOTTESBEWEIS. Hans- 
Joachim Kraus. Radius (Stuttgart), 
1958 (2), 20-4. 752. 

{Die REALEN GRUNDLAGEN FUR DIE GEISTIGE 
HALTUNG IM STAATE ISRAEL. Ariel 
Kahane. Schweizer Rundschau (Ziirich), 
1958 (3), 165-75. 753. 


Secularism 

{CHRISTIANITY AND SECULAR IDEOLOGIES. 
Christianity and Secular Ideologies, 
Philippe Maury; Is Existentialism a 
Faith ? Nicola Abbagnano; Existential- 
ism and Marxism, Michel Philibert ; 
The Ambiguities of Marxist Doctrine, 
Charles Taylor; Marxism: an ideology 
or a political tool? Alan R 
Christian and Communist Students in 
Japan, Yoshieki lisaka. Student World 
Gens 1958 (2), 129-77. 754. 

COMMUNISME ET MiIsSIONS. Rapports et 
Compte Rendu de la XXVII® Semaine 


de Missiologie, Louvain 1957. 192 pp. 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer. 100 Fr.B. 
1958. 755. 


Rs og} presented at the 27th Semaine de Missi- 

, Louvain, bey! the wides: oe challenge 

of mmunism, with diagnoses of its impact and 
influence in countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 


America. 

KOMMUNISME EN MissizE. Verslagboek van 
de XXVII® Missiologische Week, Leuven 
1957. 86 Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer. Fr. B. 1958. 756. 


mn ya tage ag thee a se gered 
Louvain Semaine de Missiologie which relate 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
Mircea Eliade. xv + 434 pp. London 
and New York. Sheed and Ward. 25s. 
$6.50. (Traité d’Histoire des 
Religions. Paris: Payot. 1949.) 756a. 

See review, p. 470. 
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NATuRE INTO History. Leslie Paul. 201 
pp. London: Faber. 21s. 1957. 757. 
A review is in preparation. 


STATTEN BESINNLICHER ANDACHT. Eine 
religionskiindliche Studie. Johann B. 
A user. 32 pp. Illus. Dingolfing: 
ee Buchdruckerei. 1957. 
757a. 

A comparison of Christian and non-Christian 
, and of customs relating to burial and 
to memorials of the dead. 

RELIGIONS, MYTHOLOGIES, FOLKLORES: AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Katherine 
Smith Diehl. 315 pp. N.Y.: Scarecrow 
Press. $6.50 1956. 758. 

“An intgednetion & to. the literature of faith and 
practice of all cul 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF cigs SARE AND RELIG- 
rons. E. Royston Pike. 406 pp. N. 
Meridian Books. $5.95. 1958. 759. 

Co: ve information on founders and 
great ities, doctrines, rites, scriptures, and 
organ: tion of the great religions of the world. 

GREAT PAN IS NOT Deap. Max Warren. 
Practical Anthropology — N.Y.), 
1958 (Mar.—Apr.), 66-78. 760 


+tAm KREUZ DER WIRKLICHKEIT. Friedrich 
— Radius (Stuttgart), 1958 (2), 3-17, 


TRELIGION UND KULTUR IN U.S.A. Will 
Herberg. Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg/ 
Breisgau), 1957/58 (10), 271-83. 762. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


RUSSIA, THE ATOM AND THE West. George 
F. Kennan. ix+116 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. N.Y.: 
Harper. $2.50. 1958. 763. 

Corrected entry. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THERMONUCLEAR 
WEAPONS AS A TASK OF THE CHURCH. 
The Ecumenical Institute of the Com- 
enius Faculty of Protestant Theology in 
Prague. S50 pp. 1958. 764. 

Addresses delivered at a nation-wide conference 
of oecumenical workers, Prague, 1957. 

AGGRESSION AND WoRLD ORDER: A CRIT- 
IQUE OF UNITED NATIONS THEORIES OF 
AGGRESSION. Julius Stone. 226 pp. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press. $5. 1958. 765. 


Discussion of new methods of resol inter- 
national conflicts and the lesson to be 
from old failures. 


THe IDEA oF COLONIALISM. Edited by 
Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. 


SovreT MARXISM: A . ANALYSIS, 


Ecuipse OF Octoser. H. M. Wicks. 464 


WorLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC. Studies 


One LANGUAGE FOR THE WORLD. Mario 


{CHRISTIANITY AND RACE: SYMPOSIUM. 







Hazard. (Foreign Policy Research Insti. 
tute Series, no. 5.) 496 pp. N.Y, 
Praeger. $5. London: Atlantic Books, 
42s. 1958. 766. 


Fifteen essays by various scholars present in. 
sight into many problems of colo admin. 
istration to-day. 


Herbert Marcuse. 271 pp. N.Y:: 
— University Press. M4. 50 1958, 


ail of changing historical forms of 
Soviet Marxism, in terms of an ‘ immanent! 
critique’, in relation to western development f 
a study also of Soviet ethics and values. Scho! 
and valuable for students of Communist thought} 


BP. Chicago: Challenge Publishers, 
1957. 768. 


A former Communist’s carefully documented 
volume describes the development of international 
Communism since 1914 and shows how the 
—- ideals of the Party have been distorted 
and betrayed. 


World ci on the occasion of the Second 
orld go re the Lay Apostolate 
in Rome. p. London and N.Y.: 
_ and Wark! 12s. 6d. $3. 1958, 


The Roman Catholic answer to questions aris- 
ing out of the technological, scientific, political, 
economic and religious crisis of our day. 


Pei. 291 pp. N.Y.: Devin-Adair. $5. 
1958. 770. 


Describes the urgent need for a world languass, 
reviews > og proposed in the past, and o! 

a =e S which would achieve a bi al world in 
about 30 years. 


Part I: Foundations in Christian Ethical 
Thinking: 1. Segregation and 
Minister’s Faith. John Deschner. 2 
Judgment and Redemption in Rac 
Relations, Joseph L. Allen. Part I: 
The Problem of Race: 1. The Scientific 
Understanding of Race, Douglas Jack 
son, 2. The Réle of the Supreme 
Court, Arthur L. Harding. 3. Th 
Southern Temper, Merrimon Cuninggim. 

The Réle of the American Churches, 
R. F. Curl. 5. The Fa ey Speak, 
Allen Lamar Cooper. Race and th 
World Mission of the Chine Alfred W. 
Wasson. Perkins School of Theol 
Journal (Dallas, Texas), 1958 (Spri 
4-48. 77]. 









































BIBLIOGRAPHY 


+THEORIES BASED ON THE CONCEPT OF RACE. 
J. P. Bruwer. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial 
> aed (Stellenbosch), 1958 (Apr.), 123. 


+RASE OG FOLK I Lys AV BIBELEN. 
_ NOTM, 


{CENTURY OF THE HOMELESS MAN. Elfan 
Rees. International Conciliation (N.Y.), 
1957 (Nov.), whole number. 774. 


+KirnCHE, STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IN 
EVANGELISCHER  SICHT. Heinz-Horst 
Schrey. Lutherische Rundschau (Ham- 
burg), 1958/59 (1), 2-15. 775. 


tKiRCHE, STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IN 
KATHOLISCHER SICHT. Johannes Baptist 
Hirschmann. Lutherische Rundschau 
(Hamburg), 1958/59 (1), 16-27. 776. 


+Dre BEDROHUNG DES MENSCHEN UND DER 
LEBENDIGE Gott. Emil Brunner. Uni- 
— (Stuttgart), 1958 (7), 683-97. 


Ivar P. 
1958 (2), 82-103. 


+BEMUHUNGEN DER KIRCHE UM DEN WELT- 
FRIEDEN. Otto Karrer. Die Friedens- 
warte (Basel), 1958 (3), 242-6. 778. 


+BEMUHUNGEN DER KIRCHEN UM DEN 
FRIEDEN. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Die 
aaa (Basel), 1958 (3), 247-51. 


tDas PROBLEM DES FRIEDENS. Carl Men- 
nicke. Die Sammlung (Gottingen), 1958 
(7/8), 337-46. 780. 


{CHRISTLICHE ExISTENZ IN DER MODERNEN 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN UND TECHNISCHEN 
WeLT. Cornelius Johannes Dippel. 
Zeitschrift fiir evangelische Ethik (Gitters- 
loh), 1958 (3), 129-54. 781. 


+DerR MENSCH, DIE TECHNIK UND DIE 
RELIGION. Hans Schwarz. Schweizer 
— (Ziirich), 1958 (3), 130-6. 
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{Die INTELLEKTUELLEN UND DIE KIRCHE. 
Friedrich Heer. Eckart (Witten), 1958 
(7), 183-92. 783. 


{MUSSE IN VERWANDELTER WELT. Johannes 
M. Hollenbach, s.j. Stimmen der Zeit 
Eenure: mornane), 1957/58 (8), 81-92. 





TtKANN ATOMARE VERTEIDIGUNG SITTLICH 
Henanae, 2 SEIN? Johannes B. 
Hirschmann, s.j. Stimmen der Zeit 
(Freibure/Breisgav), 1957/58 (10), 284— 


XIU. Hortatory and Practical 


New TESTAMENT GREEK: An Introductory 
Grammar. Eric G. Jay. x+350 pp. 
London: SPCK. 21s. 1958. 786. 

See review, p. 466. 


THE FIRST EpisTLE OF ST PAUL TO THE 
CorINTHIANS. W. B. Harris. x+248 
pp. Madras: Christian Literature Soci- 
ety. Rs 3. 1958. 787. 

Christian Students’ Library, no. 15. 


A TEACHER’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
oF St Mark. Richard Glover. 322 pp. 
London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott. 
17s. 6d. 1957. 788. 

See review, p. 488. 


SAINT PAUL AND THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST. 
Claude Tresmontant. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. 190 pp. Illus. Map. 
London: Longmans. 6s. N.Y.: Harper 
Torchbooks. $1.35. 1957. 789. 

See review, p. 488. 


THE CROSS IN THE CHURCH. Stephen Neill. 
75 pp. London: Independent Press 
(for L.M.S.). 4s. 1957. 790. 

See review, p. 488. 


EXPOSITION AND ENCOUNTER: PREACHING 
IN THE CONTEXT OF WorsHiPp. James S. 
Stewart, D.D. 16 pp. Birmingham: 
Berean Press, for Overdale College, 
Selly Oak. 2s. 1956. 791. 

The ninth Joseph Smith memorial lecture. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


EMM =Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
== Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
= East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

= Foreign Policy Reports 

; Ba ny fry a of grtntins 

= t uarterly 
ie pay lim World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


NCCR = National Christian Council Review (India) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

NOTM=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fir EP 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und 
Religionswissenschaft 








INDEX TO VOLUME XLVII (1958) 


The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page 520. 
For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 518. Pages 1-136 are in the January 
issue; pages 137-256 in April; pages 257-376 in July; pages 377-520 in October. 


Africa— 

East and Central: education, 50-1, 51; 
Federation of Central Africa, 46, 51; 
Kenya, 26, 46, 47, 49, 56; Mozam- 
bique, 45-6, 187; Nyasaland, 47; 
Rhodesia, N., 47, 49-50, 68 ; Rhodesia, 
S., 50, 68; Tanganyika, 46, 47, 48, 49; 
Uganda, 46, 47, 48, 188, 191-2; 
Zanzibar, 46. 

book reviews: The Passion in Africa 
(Taylor), 232-5. 

general: All Africa Christian conference, 
257-64, 377-85 passim; Christian 
worship in, 265-78 ; ‘Men and Women’ 
consultation, 306-11. 

book reviews: Christianity and politics 
in Africa (Taylor), 118-19; Planting of 
Christianity in Africa, vol. 4: 1914-54 
(Groves), 316-17. 

South: apartheid measures, 52, 53-4; 
Christian Council, 54, 55; Church, 
54-5, 377-85; Jews in, 68; Pentecostal 

eae, 197; Tomlinson report, 


pe journals of Arch- 
deacon N. J. Merriman, 1848-55 (ed. 
Varley and Matthew), 318-20. 

West: Angola, 45, 186-92; ee 44-5; 
French Equatorial Africa, 4 1, 43, 44: 
French W. Africa, 41; Gambia, 41-2; 
Ghana, 41, 42-3, 137-8, 277, 278; 
Liberia, 43; Nigeria, 41, 42, 198, 277; 
Sierra Leone, 4 

book reviews: The golden trade of the 
Moors (Bovill), 454-60; a life of Sir 
Samuel Lewis (Hargreaves), 497-8; 
Pageant of Ghana (Wolfson), 493-5. 

AGENCIES Not CO-OPERATING WITH THE 
IMC GroupING. AN APPRAISAL OF, 
202-9. 

ALL AFRICA CHURCH CONFERENCE, THE, 
257-64. 


America, Central and South, 57-60, 68, 
139, 198. 


ANGLICAN COMMUNION AND ITS MiIs- 
SIONARY TASK, THE: LAMBETH, 1958, 
445-53. 

Arabia, 37-8. 

book review: The wells of Ibn Sa’ud 
(v. der Meulen), 239-40. 
Audio-visual aids, 4, 17, 25, 37, 58. 
Australia, 10, 20, 25, 68. 
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Bible— 

use in: Africa, 51, 259, 446; for the blind, 
72; China, People’s Republic, 11, 446; 
Congo, 45; Formosa, 12; Funda- 
mentalism, 204, 205, 212; India, 24-5, 
244; Indo-China, 14,15; Korea, 8; 
Liberia, 43 ; Malaya, 17; Mozambique, 
45 ; Muslim areas, 446 ; Pacific area, 65; 
Pakistan, 29; Pentecostal work, 199, 
200; from Pershitta, 72; Sierra Leone, 
42; Tanganyika, 49; Thailand, 16; 
Uruguay, 58. 

book reviews: the Acts of the Apostles: 
introduction and commentary (Moul- 
ton), 488-9; Christ’s messengers: 
studies in the Acts of the Apostles 
(part 1), (Moule), 488-9; The Cross 
in the Church (Neill), "488-9; the 
Gospel according to Saint Mark: 
introduction and commentary (Paul), 
488-9; Letters to the seven Churches 
(Barclay), 488-9; New Testament in 
Greek (BFBS), 466-7; Saint Paul and 
the mystery of Christ (Tresmontant, 
trans. Attwater), 488-9; A teacher’s 


commentary on the Gospel of St Mark 
(Glover), 488-9. ‘er 
Bibliography, International Missionary, 


127-36; 247-56, 362-76, 501-13. 

Borneo, 19-20. 

Bossey Institute, 69-70. 

BUILDERS OF MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION: 
A. L. ‘NVARNSHUIS AND MARTIN 
SCHLUNK, 355-7. 

Burma, 31-2, 155-7, 171-7. 


Caribbean area, 60-2, 138-9. 
book review: The land of look behind: 
a study of Jamaica (Macmillan), 495-7. 
Carnegie Corporation, 62, 70-1. 
Central Asia, 33-4. 
Ceylon, 29-31. 
CHANGES IN THE PATTERNS OF WESTERN 
Missions, 163-70. 
China, People’s Republic of, 9-11, 138, 
169-70. 
book reviews: Ch’iian-chou Tsung- 
oe Shih-k’o (Wu Wen Li , 473- 
; Die katholische Chinamission im 
Spice gel der rotchinesischen Presse 
(Schiitte, s.v.d.), 116-17. 
CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTER WITH BUDDHISM IN 
BurMa, THE, 171-7. 


Christian 1 
Christian 
44-5, ! 
CHRISTIAN 
137-42 
CHRISTIAN 
153-62 
CHRISTIAN 
TION | 
Christianit; 
Religi 
Buddhis: 
genera 
indige! 
24, 29, 
book rev 


193-2( 
ation | 
47; Su 
Thaila 





Christian Home and Family Life, 13, 17, 
0, 44, 48, 50, 55, 61, 306-11 passim. 
pi literature, 4, 17, 24, 25, 31, 40, 
44-5, 55, 58, 72, 484 

CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THIS Hour, THE, 

137-42. 

CHRISTIAN MISSION IN ASIA TO-DAY, THE, 

153-62. 

CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN THE POPULA- 

TION PROBLEM, 289-96. 

Christianity and the 
Religions— 

Buddhism, 11, 30, 32, 70, 155-7, 171-7; 
general, 70, 153-62; Hinduism, 24; 
indigenous cultures, 386-400; Islam, 
24, 29, 36-7, 39, 44, 48; Shinto, 4. 

book reviews : Buddhist Himalaya (Snell- 
grove), 483-5; Islamic society and 
the west (Gibb and Bowen), 114-16; 
Jerome Xavier, s.j. and the Muslims of 
the Mogul empire (Camps, o.f.m.), 
112-13; Mysticism: Christian and 
Buddhist (Suzuki), 219-21 ; Patterns in 
comparative religion (Eliade), 470-3; 
The religion of -—. wisdom a 
Straelen, s.v.d.), 481-3; Thirty y 
a Watch Tower slave (Schnell), 930-2: 
Word of the Cross to Hindus (Thomp- 


non-Christian 


son), 216-18; Worship in Islam 
(trans, Calverly), 110-11. 
Church— 


Africa (general), 257-64, 265-78 ; Africa, 
S., 54-5, 377-85; Anglican Com- 
munion, 445-53; Angola, 45, 186-92; 
Arabia, 38; Asia, 153-62; Borneo, 
19-20; British West Indies, 61-2; 
Burma, 31-2; Ceylon, 
People’s Republic, 10-11, 
Christian worship, 265- 78 passim; 
Egypt, 34-5; Formosa, 11-12; France, 
if ; Ghana, 4l, 277, 278; Great Britain, 

India, 21. -2, 23, 401-9, 410-16, 
ui 2 . Indo-China, 14-15 . Indonesia, 
18-19; Iran, 38; Iraq, 38; Japan, 5, 
10; Jerusalem Metropolitan See, 35; 
Kenya, 47, 49; Korea, 7-8; Lambeth 
Conference, 445-53; Madagascar, 55-— 
6; Malaya, 16-17; missionary appeal 
in, 279-88; Netherlands, 180; Nigeria, 
277; Okinawa, 6-7; Pacific area, 
64-6; Pakistan, 27-9; Pentecostal, 
193-201 ; Philippines, 63-4; and popul- 
ation problem, 289-96 ; Rhodesia, N., 
47; owe gg 4 Tanganyika, 47, 48-9; 
Thailand, 32; Theological Educa- 
tion Ford p23. Uganda, 47, 188, 
191-2; USA, 73; women’s réle, 310-11. 

book reviews: Bekenntnisbindung u. 
Bekenntnisbildung in jungen Kirchen 
(Meyer), 461-4; Christ and His 
church (Nygren), 100-3; Funda- 
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Church—continued— 
mentalism and the Church of God 
(Hebert, s.s.m.), 98-100; Liturgische 
vormen en patronen in de evangelische 
Kerk op Timor (Abineno), 464-5; 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1845-1939, vol. 3: Widening horizons, 
1845-95 (Barclay), 320-4; The renewal 
of the Church (Visser ’t Hooft), 100-3 ; 
World Christian Handbook (Bingle 
and Grubb), 490-1. 

CHURCH IN ANGOLA, THE, 186-92. 

Church Union, 16-17, 18, 27, 42, 47-8, 56, 
73-4, 259-60 447-9. 

book review: L’Abbé Paul Couturier: 

— de l’unité chrétienne (Villain), 


Church World Service, 5. 

Commission of the Churches - Inter- 
national Affairs, 36, 65, 69, 7 

— 7, 14, 16, 17, 21, 2 31, 62, 


Contemplation, Practice of: 

k review: Richard of St Victor: 
selected writings on contemplation 
(trans. Kirchberger), 105-7. 
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extending the hand of Christian fellowship and welcome, to bridge the gap, 
maintain the links with the Church that already exist and draw others to it. 
It is the only Anglican society working among seamen on a world-wide {scale 
and its Chaplains and Readers are in every case licensed by the Bishops in whose 
Dioceses they serve. 


Your prayers and gifts are urgently needed to maintain this great missionary work 
of the Church. 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 (T) BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very | 
_ favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 





Camp Equipment Public Address Systems 
Clothing School Supplies 
Crockery Stationery 
Cutlery Tape Recorders 
Hospital Supplies Toilet Requisites 
Mosquito Nets Travel Goods 
Oil Lamps Typewriters 
Photographic Goods etc., etc, 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & Co. Ltd., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1 | 























THE LEBOMBO MISSION 


(the Missionary Diocese of the South African Church) 
is the most uphill, difficult and neediest Mission in Christendom 


COULDN'T YOU LEND US A HAND? 


DO YOU READ 
LEBOMBO LEAVES? 
the Quarterly Magazine of the 
LEBOMBO MISSION 
If not, why not glance at it occasionally ? 
It is not sold—its price is ‘above rubies’ 


Write for a copy to: 
The Secretary 


80 WEST WYCOMBE ROAD, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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